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GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


954. Bloomers, P., & Lindquist, E. F. Experi- 
mental and statistical studies: application of newer 
statistical techniques. Rev. educ. Res., 1942, 12, 
501-520.—The article aims to evaluate, from the 
technician’s point of view, some of the applications 
of recently developed statistical techniques to 
educational research. The treatment is divided 
into three general areas, which are somewhat over- 
lapping: correlation, significance of differences 
between means, and analysis of variance and 
covariance. It is felt that the principal need, in 
the application of newer statistical techniques, is 
accurate, unambiguous, complete, and meaningful 
reporting. There isa real need for more enlightened 
application of the newer statistical techniques. 
59-item bibliography.—G. McHugh (Barnard). 

955. Bryson, L. The study of communication. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1943, 45, 77-83.—The study of 
language and symbolism, as treated by various 
fields of research, is reviewed. To psychology, 
symbolism is the tool of thought and communica- 
tion; to sociology, it is a cultural link; to science, 
art, and philosophy, symbolism makes possible the 
analysis and enrichment of meaning. The use of 
symbolism in government and business is discussed 
briefly — L. Birdsall (College Entrance Examination 
Board). 

956. Kanner, L. Erich Benjamin, 1880-1943. 
Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 374-375. 

957. Mahler-Schoenberger, M. Isador H. Coriat, 
1875-1943. Nerv. Child, 1943, 2, 375. 

958. Oberndorf, C. P. Isador Henry Coriat. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 93-94.—Tribute is 
paid to Dr. Coriat, and a brief statement is given 
of his life and his contributions to psychoanalysis.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

959. Peters, W. Istanbul Universitesi P 
Enstitiisti. (The Institute of Pedagogy at the Uni- 


versity of Istanbul.) Jstanbul Univ. Yayinilar., 
1940, No. 110, 194-196.—The institute was founded 
in 1937 in connection with a chair for experimental 
psychology and pedagogy, occupied by W. Peters. 
tis used by members of the department for teaching 
all branches of psychology and pedagogy and for 
research in experimental, child, and educational 
psychology, and in pedagogy. Some of its research 
work is devoted to psychological and educational 
oe arising from the reconstruction of the new 

urkey. A major point of its program is the in- 
vestigation of problems on the borderline of psy- 
chology, pedagogy, and anthropology.—A. A. Rose 
(Smith College). 

960. Peters, W. Psikolojinin bugiinkii durumu 
ve antropoloji ile miinasebetleri. (Psychology of 
the present day and its relation to anthropology.) 


Istanbul Univ. Yayinlar., 1940, No. 110, 221-222,— 
The need for psychological research in the socio- 
logical and ethnological field of anthropology is 
stressed. The author then discusses the usefulness 
of the behavioristic approach, Gestalt psychology, 
Lewin’s field theory, and psychoanalytic concepts in 
explaining the thought patterns and motivations in 
rites, customs, and institutions of primitive and 
civilized people.—A. A. Rose (Smith Evtlege). 


961. Reese, T. W. The application of the theory 
of physical measurement to the measurement of 
psychological magnitudes, with three experimental 
examples. Psychol. Monogr., 1943, 55, No. 3. 
Pp. 89.—This study purposes ‘‘to examine the possi- 
bility of measuring all those discriminable charac- 
teristics that exist in discriminable degrees.’’ Upon 
examination of logical criteria for measurement and 
analysis of psychological scaling methods in the light 
of these criteria, it was concluded that no method so 
far used met the necessary criteria. The equal unit 
scale appeared to meet more criteria than any other 
set of operations. Equal unit scales were constructed 
for three discriminable characteristics that differed 
in important respects and that presented special 
theoretical and practical problems (visual rate, 
subjective difficulty of digit series, and subjective 
difficulty of words in a multiple choice vocabulary 
test).—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 


962. Schlieper, K. Praktikum der Zoopsycho- 
logie. (Workbook of animal psychology.) Jena: 
Gustav Fischer, 1940. Pp. 208. RM 9.50. 


963. Sigerist, H. E. [Ed.] American Review of 
Soviet edicine. New York: American-Soviet 
Medical Society, 30 Fifth Avenue. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
October, 1943. Bimonthly. $6.00 per year. 


964. Soria, T. D. Psicologia. (Psychology.) 
(Sth ed.) México, D. F.: Porréa Hnos. y Cia., 1942. 
Pp. 284.—An outline of general psychology is given, 
containing 31 brief chapters. The treatment is 
from the point of view of classification of conscious 
phenomena; some material on personality and ab- 
normal states is included.—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


965. Trow, W. C. Educational psychology. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1942, 12, 345-355.—The author surveys 
investigations in the field of educational psychology 
as reported during the past three years in the Review 
and elsewhere. He confines the topic to material 
related to whole school situations rather than to 
research on specific school subjects. Areas of re- 
search reviewed are: the thought processes; influence 
of social environment; and personality and _ be- 
havior variables, such as frustration, superstitious- 
ness, sentiments, status, and persistence. 104-item 
bibliography.—G. McHugh (Barnard College). 


966. [Various.] Professor Bronislaw Malinow- 
ski; an account of the memorial meeting held at the 
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Royal Institution in London on July 13th, 1942. 
New York: Oxford, 1943. Pp. 23. $0.35. 

967. Williams, C. M., & Chadwick, L. E. Tech- 
nique for stroboscopic studies of insect flight. 
Science, 1943, 98, 522-524.—Detailed instructions 
on the method of mounting the insects to be studied 
as well as constructional details of the apparatus 
used to carry out insect flight experiments are given. 
The device used to hold the organisms and the 
method employed to stimulate flight are described. 
This holding device is mounted inside a chamber 
consisting of a piece of Pyrex tubing. The tube is 
closed at both ends but has provision made for 
inserting valves through which air at desired pres- 
sures or gas mixtures can be admitted. The whole 
unit can be immersed in a water bath for the control 
of temperature.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


[See also abstracts 975, 984, 1129, 1196, 1205, 1237, 
1259, 1265. } 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


968. Galambos, R., & Davis, H. Inhibition of 
auditory nerve activity by acoustic stimulation. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 77.—Abstract. 

969. Gray, G. W. The electrical basis of life. 
Harper's Mag., 1943, 187, 535-543.—A description 
is given of the uses of the electroencephalograph, 
electrocardiograph, and other similar devices, with 
a discussion of current theories of electrical activity 
in life processes.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

970. Jasper, H., Cone, W., Pudnez, R., & Ben- 
nett, T. The electroencephalograms of monkeys 
following the application of microcrystalline sulfon- 
amides to the brain. Surg. Gynec. Obstet., 1943, 76, 
599-611.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 23904. 

971. Schwarz, F. Uber Anpassungs- und Erho- 
lungserscheinungen in sensiblen Nerven des 
Menschen bei Reizung mit Wechselstrémen. (Adap- 
tation and recovery phenomena in human sensory 
nerves stimulated with alternating current.) Pfliig. 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1943, 246, 633-651.—Human 
sensory nerves were stimulated continuously for 5 
min. through the skin by sinusoidal AC of 1000 to 
36,000 cycles. Thresholds for several test frequen- 
cies were determined before stimulation, upon cessa- 
tion of stimulation, and from 4} to 9 min. following 
stimulation. The threshold then appears as a 
function of: (1) stimulation frequency, (2) test 
frequency, and (3) time after cessation of stimula- 
tion. Appropriate recovery curves and frequency 
adaptation curves were plotted—L. H. Beck 
(Brown). 


[See also abstracts 986, 1004, 1010, 1043, 1067, 1073, 
en 1087, 1088, 1097, 1101, 1113, 1166, 
1206. 
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972. Adams, E. Q. Chromatic valence as a 
correlate of Munsell chroma. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1943, 33, 683.—Abstract. 

973. Benford, F. Apparent time acceleration with 
age. Science, 1944, 99, 37.—After pointing out the 
factor of the Weber fraction in our estimates of, e.g., 


weight, the author states, “I believe that we must 
add a fixed fraction to our accumulated sense of time 
before we admit the addition of a new unit, and 
this makes our elapsed time sense follow the same 
law that governs our sense of brightness, loudness, 
weight, etc.”— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


974. Best, H. Deafness and the deaf in the 
United States. New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 
xix + 675. $6.50.—The author discusses the present 
status of the deaf in the United States and examines 
the special provisions society has made for them. 
The book is divided into 5 sections. Section 1 deals 
with the factor of deafness itself: the causes and 
incidence of deafness, heredity, and preventitive 
measures. Section 2, the general condition of the 
deaf, presents statistics covering legal, social, 
economic, and educational aspects of deafness and 
of the deaf. Section 3 deals with two types of 
organization, one which is composed of the adult 
deaf themselves, another composed of persons who 
concern themselves with the welfare of the deaf. 
Section 4 discusses the various educational pro- 
visions and conditions which prevail in the field of 
deaf education, such as types of schools and educa- 
tional methods, statistics of school attendance, forms 
of instruction, and costs. The author’s general 
conclusions are given in Section 5.—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School). 


975. Brock, F. W. Monocular amblyopia. Op- 
tom. Wkly, 1943, 34, 1181-1183; 1209-1210; 1214.— 
A projection box method is presented for the de- 
termination of small uniocular central scotomata, 
with instructions for its use. The second article 
includes a method of measuring the approximate 
angular size of an absolute central scotoma, and a 
discussion of amblyopia in squint—D. J. Shaad 
(Kansas City, Kans.). 


976. Burian, H. M. Influence of prolonged wear- 
of size lenses on spatial localization. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 30, 645-666.—This investi- 
gation was carried out with the co-operation of 
three observers who wore size lenses at axis 90 in 
front of one eye for periods of 8 to 10 days. During 
this time, measurements were made on the horoptor 
apparatus, space eikonometer, standard eikonom- 
eter, and rotating plane apparatus. Discomfort was 
experienced by all subjects. At first, anticipated 
distortions were noted, but these became unobserv- 
able in familiar surroundings after 3 to 4 days. 
Where perspective features were eliminated, as in the 
test situations and in open fields, the distortions 
continued to be apparent but in reduced degree as 
time elapsed. When the size lenses were removed, 
a reverse effect was demonstrable for a time. The 
compensation evidenced by the measurements is 
attributed to the influence of memory values created 
by uniocular factors. These compensatory in- 
fluences showed diminished effectiveness when the 
observer was fatigued. Measurements with the 
nonius horoptor revealed none of the adaptation to 
size lenses which was indicated by other measure- 
ments. This is taken as further evidence that the 
adaptation is not physiological but represents 
changes in interpretation of perceived data. Ro- 
tating plane measurements, where perspective fac- 
tors were included, showed remarkable individual 
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differences in response when size lenses were worn, 
probably because of the different weights habitually 
attributed to monocular and perspective clues. 
Eye dominance may be responsible for differences 
according to the eye covered by the size lens.— M. R. 
Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


977. Carter, H. A. Estimation of percentage loss 
of hearing. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 77.— 
Abstract. 

978. Carter, H. A. Estimation of percentage loss 
of hearing. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 87-90.— 
A single figure for indicating loss of hearing is de- 
sirable in many medico-legal cases. A method is 
described for weighting the results of audiogram 
tests for the four octaves 256 to 2048 cycles, most 
important in speech comprehension. Thereby a 
figure is obtained for the ears separately, and then a 
combined figure is obtained by weighting the better 
ear 7 and the poorer ear 1. This procedure is en- 
dorsed by the Council on Physical Therapy of the 
na Medical Association.—E. G. Wever (Prince- 
ton). 

979. Drews, L. C. Further observations on auto- 
fundoscopy: auto-ophthalmoscopy of Eber; Purkinje 
figure of Walker. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1943, 26, 
1143-1155.—A method of subjective observation of 
fundus lesions is described in which the localization 
is assisted by the use of afterimages produced by 
an eccentric cross formed by two light filaments. 
Simultaneous binocular afterimages can be observed 
by similar methods. There is evidence that sco- 
tomata occurring in the central 10 degrees of the 
visual field do not show the filling-in which is 
characteristic of the optic disc—D. J. Shaad 
(Kansas City, Kans.). 


980. Fabian, F. W., & Blum, H. B. Relative 
taste potency of some basic food constitutents and 
their competitive and compensatory action. Food 
Res., 1943, 8, 179-183.—See Biol. Abstr. 17: 23662. 


981. Farnsworth, D. The subjective boundaries 
of the spectral colors. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 
682.—Abstract. 

982. Fowler, E. P. Is the threshold audiogram 
sufficient for determining hearing capacity? J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 57-60.—The threshold 
audiogram indicates what is not heard, but it fails 
to show the real usefulness of the auditory sense. 
Many psychological factors enter in the process of 
hearing: memory, and skill in the interpretation 
of auditory patterns. The ability to understand 
speech may be absent, though the audiogram indi- 
cates a sufficient degree of sensitivity. Certain 
arbitrary standards may be established for estimat- 
ing the over-all loss of understanding of speech.— 
E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

983. Fry, G. A. Quantitative formulations of 
color mixture and wave-length discrimination data 
for dichromats. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 682.— 
Abstract. 

984. Fuog, H. L. Results of experimental work 
to develop a rapid screening test for aniseikonia. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1943, 20, 383-397.—The author 
uses adjustable target indicators in a reflecting 
stereoscope. A scale calibrated in 4% size differences 
provides a measure of the error when the observer 


977-988 


has set the lines for apparent alignment. Observa- 
tions are reported which were made with a 3% 
meridional size lens over one eye with the axis 
shifted through 180° in 15° steps. This showed the 
combination of vertical and horizontal distortions 
introduced by aniseikonia in oblique meridians. 
Individual differences in adjustment to and toler- 
ance of aniseikonic difficulties are mentioned.—M. 
R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 

985. Githlin, G. F. [The fundamental color 
sensations in man’s color sense.] XK. svenska 
VetenskAkad. Handl., 1943, 20, No. 7.—From ex- 
periments on individual variation in the position 
and range of pure yellow in the spectrum, and on 
the thresholds for color sensation of monochromatic 
light within the indigo region of the spectrum, the 
onepes concludes that the fundamental colors are 

reen, and blue. He further holds that every 
eh from the retinal receptors to a color sensa- 
tion is necessarily combined with a certain degree 
of central inhibition of the complementary color in 
the same area, the degree of this inhibition being 
bounded by a certain law. The theory is illustrated 
by the help of a compound balance model.—(Cour- 
tesy Brit. J. Ophthal. r 

986. Grove, W. E. The effect of head injury on 
hearing. J. Speech Disorders, 1943, 8, 363-367.— 
211 cases of skull fracture were examined for effects 
on hearing. Hearing was damaged in 49% of frac- 
tures not involving the base and in 63.4% of all ears 
in cases of longitudinal fractures, while in the case 
of labyrinth fractures complete deafness appeared 
in all homolateral ears and damage in 65% of con- 
tralateral ears. The hearing function is more easily 
damaged with increasing age—R. B. Ammons 
(San Diego). 

987. Hess, W. N. Visual organs of invertebrate 
animals. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 57, 489-496.— 
Although the image-forming eyes of vertebrate 
animals are all fundamentally alike, those of the 
invertebrates form several well-defined types which 
do not represent an orderly evolutionary series. 
“It seems quite probable that vertebrate animals 
did not inherit their visual organs from the higher 
invertebrates, but that they developed eyes of a 
new and better type” because of (1) a change in 
origin of the visual cells, (2) great increase in number 
of cells and differentiation into rods and cones, and 
(3) development of the accommodation lens.— 
E. Girden (Brooklyn). 


988. Hsia, Y. Whiteness constancy as a function 
of difference in illumination. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 
No. 284. Pp. 63.—The usual technique of using 
a shadowed and an unshadowed field and disk was 
here modified by illuminating two fields separately 
from concealed overhead sources. The subject 
controlled a diaphragm on a concealed spotlight in 
order to control the level of illumination on one of 
the disks. With this apparatus it was possible to 
equate the disks and to determine the degree of 
whiteness constancy under different illumination 
conditions. The following conditions were employed: 
(1) match made in a lower illumination than that 
of the disk being matched; (2) this task repeated, but 
with a prevailing illumination; (3) reference illumina- 
tion varied above and below that of the standard 
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989-1000 


disk; and (4) the first procedure repeated with 5 
different albedos as standards. Twelve subjects 
were employed. Three main conclusions are drawn: 
(1) whiteness constancy occurs in comparisons of two 
separately illuminated fields, thus not depending on 
a prevailing illumination; (2) whiteness constancy 
increases with increased illumination differences be- 
tween the two fields; and (3) apparent whiteness of 
a gray surface increases with the illumination of that 
surface.—C. E. Buxton (Iowa). 


989. Kobrak, H. G. Direct observations of the 
acoustic oscillations of the human ear. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 54-56.—A method is described 
for illuminating the eardrum with stroboscopic light 
and for recording the movements of the drum in its 
response to sounds.—E£. G. Wever (Princeton). 


990. Lecomte du Noiiy, P. Apparent time ac- 
celeration with age. Science, 1944, 99, 38.—The 
author points out previous reports and discussions 
of the problem of the passage of time which have 
treated the problem from mathematical, physio- 
logical, and psychological viewpoints.— F. A. Mote 
(Connecticut). 

991. Lowry, E. M. The effect of hue on dark 
adaptation. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 619-620. 
—‘'The writer believes that the reported reduction in 
time necessary to dark-adapt the eyes by wearing 
red goggles for a period of approximately 30 minutes 
[see 17: 3341 ] is due to the much reduced brightness 
of the visual field as viewed through the goggles and 
not to the wave-length region involved. Data are 
presented to show that a comparable effect is se- 
cured when neutral rather than red filters are used to 
‘screen the visual field.”—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


992. Lurie, M. H. War and deafness. Conn. 
med. J., 1943, 7, 763-765.—Permanent deafness of 
young people due to exposure to traumatic noises 
is one of the prices of this war. The same is true 
of heavy industry, in which, however, the hearing 
loss is more gradual and may long pass unnoticed. 
Lurie describes the mechanism of nerve deafness, the 
type important in war and industry. As individual 
sensitiveness to noise varies greatly, no dogmatic 
assertions can be made. Each pitch has its own 
traumatic point. Even when high pitched sounds 
are drowned out by the low sounds in the noise 
heard, they can still produce their effect. If the 
low pitched sounds were absent, the noises might be 
so irritating that the person would try to escape. 
All persons subjected to irritating noises should 
have regular hearing tests, and long rest periods 
may be necessary to prevent further loss E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


993. MacAdam, D.L. The graphical representa- 
tion of small color differences. /. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1943, 33, 675-679.—In the interest of convenience, 
Wright has suggested (see 18: 682) that a plane pro- 
jective transformation of the I.C.I. chromaticity 
diagram may be made to serve as a uniform chroma- 
ticity chart. It is questionable, however, whether 
an imperfectly adequate chart should be employed 
for reasons of simplicity alone. Many practical 
as well as theoretical problems require a truly uni- 
form chromaticity diagram for their solution. The 
search for such a diagram, with further substantia- 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


tion by experimental data on color discrimination, 
should be continued.—-L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


994. Moon, P. A new formulation of color 
harmony. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 683.—Ab- 
stract. 

995. Morgan, C. T., & Galambos, R. A reinvesti- 
gation of the relation between pitch and intensity. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 18, 77.—Abstract. 


996. Nelson, K. W., Ege, J. F., Jr., Ross, M., 
Woodman, L. E., & Silverman, L. Sensory re- 
sponse to certain industrial solvent vapors. J. 
industr. Hyg., 1943, 25, 282-285.—Many working 
conditions, while not necessarily unhealthful, are 
nevertheless uncomfortable and thus reduce working 
capacity. The term “sensory limit” is suggested as 
indicating comfortable solvent exposures as com- 
pared to toxic thresholds. The sensory limits of 
certain solvents (turpentine, acetone, etc.), as 


_measured by irritation of the eyes, nose and throat, 


were determined by 3-5 min. tests in a gas chamber. 
The results, which show that some accepted limits 
need revision, may furnish a guide in estimating 
Yo requirements.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
997. Perlman, H. B. The effects of noise and 
concussion on hearing. J. Speech Disorders, 1943, 
8, 289-295.—Noise has increased with mechaniza- 
tion and is a particularly evident part of modern 
warfare. Traumatizing noises first affect high fre- 
quency hearing. Degree of hearing loss is influenced 
by length of exposure, loudness of sound, character 
of sound stimulus, and age and constitutional 
characteristics of the subject. Significance of hear- 
ing loss must be judged for individual cases and 
circumstances.—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


998. Platt, J. R. A note on theoretical color- 
blindness frequencies. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 
679.—The ratio of women carriers of color blindness 
to men exhibiting the defect may be predicted by 
simple genetic theory. Judd finds that 8% of males 
show color blindness and that hence “. . . at least 
8 percent of women must be transmitters.” Actually, 
the percentage of women carriers must be 14.96 if 
the incidence among males is taken as 8%.—L. A. 
Riggs (Brown). 

999. Plummer, R. N. High frequency deafness 
and discrimination of “high frequency” consonants. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1943, 8, 373-381.—Nine of 52 
subjects, given a speech sound discrimination test 
and an audiometric examination, presented mild 
to severe high-frequency deafness. In none of these 
cases was found inability to discriminate between 


’ the consonants said to depend upon sensitivity to 


high frequencies. Speech sound discrimination 
ability seems to be a function of extension of hearing 
loss toward the fundamental frequencies.—R. B. 
Ammons (San Diego). 

1000. Schurr, C. G. Rehabilitation of the uni- 
ocular patient. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1943, 27, 467-469. 
—The importance of taking active steps to re- 
educate and rehabilitate the individuals disabled by 
the loss of one eye is stressed. Such re-education 
can commence within a day or two of the removal 
of the eye. An account of the arrangements made 
in the author's district together with a general out- 
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line of the treatment, both psychological and physio- 
logical, is given. Aside from the psychological 
effects produced by such disability, the loss of 
perception of depth is very real and constitutes the 
main difficulty to overcome, Explanation to the 
patients of the extrinsic factors which make for a 
conception of depth ether with active training 
and practice has oe helpful.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(Dartmouth Eye in stitute). 


1001. Shambaugh, G. E. Prevention and treat- 
ment of acoustic trauma. J. Speech Disorders, 1943, 
8, 369-372.—Since early spontaneous recovery fol- 
lowing acoustic damage is the only hope for recovery 
of hearing, immediate detection of damage is de- 
sirable. Testing of persons exposed to excessive 
noise makes possible immediate removal of those 
affected. Prevention can further be effected by the 
reducing of noise level and by the wearing of ear 
protectors.—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


1002. Spencer, D. E. Aesthetic measure in color 
harmony. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 683.— 
Abstract. 


1003. Spencer, D. E. Generalized theory of 
color harmony. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 683.— 
Abstract. 


1004. Stone, L. S. Return of vision in trans- 
planted adult salamander eyes after several days of 
refrigeration. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1943, 
54, 44-45.—Fifty-nine enucleated adult Triturus 
viridens eyes were refrigerated from 0° C. to 8° C. 
in sterile Ringer’s solution for periods varying from 
2 to 14 days and then transplanted into freshly 
denuded orbits of new hosts. Frozen eyes showed no 
power of recovery. Under most of the other condi- 
tions there was some attempt to recover but most 
transplants degenerated eventually. The most ideal 
temperature for preserving the cells of the eye over 
longer periods was between 4°C. and 6°C. In 
some cases the eyes had recovered vision at the 
end of 3 pre —H. Peak (Washington). 


1005. ye , M. A study of sound discrimina- 
tion ability of elementary school pupils. J. Speech 
Disorders, 1943, 8, 127-132.—A group of elementary 
school children (301) were given two 100-item sound 
discrimination tests, which differed only in the ini- 
tial or medial position in the sound group of the 
sound being tested. There were reliably more 
discrimination errors where the sound was in the 
medial or final position. A short test of 70 items 
correlated .922 with the 200-item combined score.— 
R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


1006. [Various. ] American Ophthalmological So- 
ciety transactions; aniseikonia. Arch. Ophthal., 
—- 1943, 30, 393-398.—Abstracts of papers on 
aniseikonia by E. Jackson and W. B. Lancaster are 
followed by a report of the ensuing discussion. 
H. Burian mentioned unpublished experiments in 
which he has worn glasses creating size differences 
of 3, 4, 6, and 8%. After a few days he learned to 


disregard the resultant impressions that the desk 
top was tilted, etc., but spatial distortion remained 
in situations where perspective clues were eliminated. 
He reported the incidence of aniseikonia found in a 
group of flying cadets (93% showed 0.5% or less), 
college students (33% showed 0.5% or less), and 
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clinic patients (about 15% showed 0.5% or less). 
F. H. Adler criticized the implications drawn from 
this report.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 

1007. White, W. B. Mean-tone temperament: 
the classical system of instrumental tuning. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 12-16.—Classical music, 
when played on the present equally-tempered scale, 
does not give the effects which its composers in- 
tended, for music of that period was designed for 
mean-tone temperament. This scale tried to solve 
the problem of tuning with keyed instruments by 
using as its whole tone a mean between the major 
and minor tones of the pure diatonic scale. Such 
a scale requires more notes than are available on 
modern instruments and differs in many important 
respects from our equally-tempered scale. Methods 
are referred to for tuning instruments in the mean- 
tone system.—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 


[See also abstracts 961, 968, 971, 1009, 1010, 1032 
1183, 1226. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


1008. Abbott, E. C. Does the IQ vary with 
achievement tests? Sch. & Soc., 1943, 58, 381-382. 
—Two intelligence tests and a silent-reading test 
were administered to 138 ninth grade pupils at the 
beginning and end of the school year, with a reading- 
improvement program intervening. Results showed 
a mean increase of 7.44 points in reading ability 
and an average increment of 8.3 IQ points on the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson test, but a decrease of 4.15 
IQ points on the Otis intelligence test, which re- 
quires considerably greater reading skill. The de- 
crease in mean Otis io from the first to the second 
testing is explained on the basis of the intrusion of 
uncontrolled variables—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph’s College for Women). 

1009. Allen, F. H. Apparent time acceleration 
with age. Science, 1944, 99, 37—38.—This author 
believes that, when we speak of the acceleration of 
time with age, perhaps we are not really thinking of 
the actual feeling of the passage of time that we 
experienced as it passed but rather of our present 
recollection of the passage of time in youth and in 
later years.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

1010. Allen, W. F. Results of prefrontal lobec- 
tomy on acquired and on acquiring correct condi- 
tioned differential responses with auditory, general 
cutaneous, and optic stimuli. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1943, 139, 525-531.—Dogs were conditioned to 
respond differentially to pairs of stimuli in three 
modalities. The results were compared before 
and after prefrontal lobectomy on several of the 
dogs. In general the extirpation produced no perma- 
nent effects on the mndliteed responses or the 
conditioning process.—7. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

1011. Allen, W. F. Negative conditioned reflexes 
versus absence of response elicited from external 
inhibition. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1943, 54, 
169-170.—The possible confusion between absence 
of response due to external inhibition and that due 
to negative conditioning is demonstrated by observa- 
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tions on dogs trained to flex the foreleg in response to 
certain stimuli and to withold response in the pres- 
ence of others. Absence of response occurred in 


‘normal dogs long before there were signs of correct 


differentiation. It also appeared in dogs with parts 
of the association cortex removed, when the negative 
conditioned response cannot be elicited. Durin 

this external inhibition, respiration is inhibited ee 
the animal becomes quiet. It is suggested that ex- 
ternal inhibition is a simpler response than a nega- 
tive conditioned response.—H. Peak (Washington). 


1012. Batalla, M. B. The maze behavior of 
children as an example of summative learning. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1943, 63, 199-211.—Five groups of 
children, 47 sixth graders, 20 sixth graders, 21 first 
graders, 12 preschool children, and a mixed group 
ranging in age from 3 to 11 years, learned one or the 
other of two life-size body mazes. Further trials 
were given in the same maze with alterations to 
provide an alternative, much shorter route. In 
the various groups one third to three fourths of the 
children used the longer path on the first re-run. 
A gradual change to the short run took place on 
successive trials. Overlearning of the original, 
longer path appeared to impede learning or grasp 
of the shorter path. “For the group asa whole. . . 
evidence points to the predominance in this situa- 
tion, of piecemeal learning and of achievement based 
on summation of elements.”—R. B. Ammons (San 
Diego). 

1013. Boelter, L. M. K. A technique of problem 
solving. J. Phil., 1943, 40, 127-132.—Three types 
of problem solution, the experimental method, 
the method of models, and the analytic method, are 
discussed. Utilization of the concept of analogy, 
which may employ experimental or analytical solu- 
tions, is also suggested. “Analytical and experi- 
mental solutions will agree if the designer is com- 

tent, if there is sufficient information available 
in the literature, and if sufficient funds are spent 
on the analytical attack. . . . The judicious utiliza- 
tion of the analytic and experimental modes leads 
to economical and satisfactory answers of problems.” 
—M. E. Holen (Brown). 


1014. Bradford, A. P. Prediction as a requisite of 
adjustment. Pap. Amer. Congr. gen. Semant., 1943, 
2, 11-16.—Adjustment, in the sense of planning for 
a future end, entails cortical delay of thalamic- 
controlled responses, but the symbols used in the 
implicit dramatization of the proposed activity and 
its possible future results may have individual rather 
than objective meanings. ‘Predictability depends 
upon evaluation and both predictability and evalua- 
tion depend upon the similarity of structure between 
language, ‘ideas’ or statements and the ‘world of 
facts.’ "’ By extensional orientation and extensional 
language patterns we can avoid the misevaluations 
that result from intensional language structure. 
The inflexibility of the latter encourages vague 
generalities, conditioned emotional responses, and 
the ‘fallacy of extreme polarity.’ Disregard of 
multiordinality—the possible use of the same term 
in different orders of abstraction—may lead to 
maladjustment, whereas consciousness of abstract- 
ing is a condition of appropriate evaluation, since 
the thinker is aware of differences as well as simi- 


larities when he uses generic words. A foreseeable 
end which corresponds with reality and which gives 
direction to overt activity is requisite for adequate 
adjustment.—M. Sheehan (Hunter). 

1015. Dove, C. C., & Thompson, M. E. Some 
studies on “insight” in white rats. J. genet. Psychol., 
1943, 63, 235—245.—Running the same design maze 
used by Tolman and Honzik (see 7: 1837), rats ap- 
parently showed some degree of insightful behavior. 
In two further experiments, where mazes were run 
in which the position and other effects of the- in- 
herent design of the original maze were changed by 
redesign, there was a much less degree of insightful 
behavior. It is concluded that “insight’’ is not 
present in white rats in the situation used in these 
studies.—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 

1016. Kosupkin, J. M., & Olmsted, J. M. D. 
Slowing of the heart as a conditioned reflex in the 
rabbit. Amer. J. Physiol., 1943, 139, 550-552.— 
Decrease in heart rate of rabbits was found to be 
easily conditioned to the sound of a bell, ammonia 
fumes being used as the olfactory unconditioned 
stimulus. Shadow galvanometer records were used 
to measure heart rate. Normally the heart rate of 
225 beats decreased to 55 per min. after a single 
whiff of ammonia. Extinction of the decrease in 
rate was demonstrated.—T7. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


1017. Pronko, N. H. The postural factors in 
shock-shock conditioning. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 
1943, 52, 181-186.—“‘Eight unselected mongrel dogs 
were conditioned by means of the shock-shock tech- 
nique, a method employing shock stimuli for both 
the conditioned and unconditioned stimuli.” Four 
dogs, the homolateral group, were trained to lift the 
right rear foot to a shock in the right front paw, and 
four others, the diagonal group, to a shock in the left 
front paw. Four sessions of 100 trials each were held 
at weekly intervals, alternating drug (nembutal) and 
non-drug sessions. Results of tests of retention and 
other behavioral data were recorded and analyzed. 
The homolateral group showed more gradual and 
consistent conditioning, and both groups performed 
better under non-drug conditions. ‘“‘The shock- 
shock method is believed to recommend itself as an 
invaluable procedure for precise work.”—G. R. 
Thornton (Purdue). 

1018. Shackel, R.G. The Morse Code; learning 
and practice. (Rev. ed.) New York: Longmans, 
1943. Pp. 64. $0.40. 


[See also abstracts 955, 965, 990, 1014, 1029, 1038, 
1067, 1072, 1100, 1144, 1145, 1163, 1164, 1217, 
1218, 1219, 1226, 1231, 1235, 1244, 1248, 1250, 
1267, 1271, 1277. 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


1019. Adolph, E. F. Symposium on physical fit- 
ness: physiological fitness for the desert. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 158-164.— 
Fitness is the suitability or preparedness of the 
human body for operating in a specified manner in 

rescribed surroundings. The climate of the desert 
is a series of forces acting upon the several regulatory 
systems of the body. The systems respond, within 
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limits, to demands of the environment. The abilities 
to respond, whether inherited or acquired, can be 
sized up to a small extent from static traits of the 
body and to a large extent from arbitrary tests 
which still need to be developed and evaluated.— 
L. H. Beck (Brown). 


1020. Bard, L. Peyote. Rev. méd. lat.-amer., 
1941, 26, 471.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] The effects of peyote vary with the moral, 
cultural, and constitutional type of the user. Differ- 
ences are noted in the reactions of those accustomed 
and those unaccustomed to the drug, those with 
vagotonic and those with sympatheticotonic con- 
stitutions, those with normal and those with dys- 
functioning endocrine systems, etc. The author was 
primarily interested in the nature of the hallucina- 
tions of these groups.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


1021. Bean, W. B., & Eichna, L. W. Symposium 
on physical fitness: performance in relation to en- 
vironmental temperature; reactions of normal young 
men to simulated desert environment. Fed. Proc. 
Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 144-158.—With 
constant work (walking or bicycle ergometer) ac- 
climatization to heat as indicated by lower body 
temperature, lower heart rate, and more stable 
blood pressure, begins with the first exposure to heat, 
progresses rapidly, and is well developed by the 
third or fourth day. But acclimatization cannot be 
measured by these factors alone, for they do not 
necessarily correlate with a man’s behavior and 
ability to do work: the man as a whole must be 
considered and evaluated—his behavior, appear- 
ance, complaints, and motivation. Conditions 
which favor the development of acclimatization are: 
(1) good physical condition, (2) graded progres- 
sively increased work in the heat, and (3) balance 
between water intake and water losses in initial 
exposures. Conditions which hinder the develop- 
ment of acclimatization are: (1) continued strenuous 


work after first exposure to heat, (2) inadequate rest | 


at night, and (3) restriction of water intake. Ac- 
climatization is retained for one to two months. 
Acclimatization to desert conditions increases the 
ability of men to work effectively in hot moist 
(jungle) environments.— L. H. Beck (Brown). 


1022. Bookwalter, K. W. Further studies of 
Indiana University Motor Fitness Index. Bull. 
Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1943, 19, No. 5, 1-44.—Four 
methods of measuring motor fitness were investi- 
gated and found to have validity coefficients ranging 
from .812 to .859. A method of classifying men into 
ability groups for physical education activities is 
proposed; the preferred procedure is reported to 
use a motor fitness index as the first classifier and 
McCloy’s Classification Index I as the second 
classifier. Norms are presented for each of four 
methods of determining the I. U. Motor Fitness 
Index for Cozens’ height-weight class divisions and 
for McCloy’s Classification Index I groupings. A 
test manual for the I. U. Motor Fitness Indices is 
included.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


1023. Boss, W. R. Hormonal determination of 
adult characters and sex behavior in herring gulls 
(Larus argentatus). J. exp. Zool., 1943, 94, 181-209. 


1020-1029 


1024. Brozek, J. M. Symposium on physical 
fitness: psychological factors in relation to per- 
formance and fatigue. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1943, 2, 134-144.—"“‘A brief review has been 
made of ways in which psychological factors are 
involved in motor performance. In addition to 
some theoretical problems in the field of psycho- 
somatics, attention has been paid to criteria of 
efficiency, industrial job requirements, training, 
accidents, boredom and fatigue, and morale.” 
There is an unclassified bibliography of 44 refer- 
ences.— L. H. Beck (Brown). 


1025. Carmichael, F. A. Emotional factors in 
or organic change. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1943, 4, 
—374. 


1026. Daniels, G. E. An approach to psycho- 
logical control studies of urinary sex hormones. — 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 100, 231-239.—This is a 
report on the psychological and physiological changes 
occurring during the menstrual cycle. The results 
of this first investigation seem to bear out the con- 
tention that sex hormone changes are reflected in 
psychological productions.—J. E. Zerga (War Man- 
power Commission). 


1027. Fleischhacker,H.H. Observations on toe- 
flexor (Schrijver-Bernhard) and toe-fanning reflexes 
in catatonic schizophrenics. J. ment. Sic., 1943, 89, 
403-412.—The toe-fanning phenomenon is _ prob- 
ably indicative of a cortical dysfunction, the Schrij- 
ver-Bernhard reflex of subcortical extrapyramidal 
dysfunction. Examinations of 75 normals and 82 
catatonic schizophrenics show that the two phe- 
nomena occur at least as frequently as the psycho- 
motor symptoms usually found in catatonics, and 
should be of diagnostic value-—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1028. Foltz, E. E., & Ivy, A. C. Effect of simu- 
lated high altitudes on subsequent work output. 
War Med., Chicago, 1943, 4, 471-474.—The sub- 
jects were 4 students trained on the bicycle ergom- 
eter, and the double work period was the method 
used. Exposure to an altitude of 10,000 ft. for 1 hr. 
without oxygen did not cause discomfort or affect 
their subsequent work output. Exposure to 18,000 
ft., however, caused, in 3 of the 4, cyanosis, head- 
ache, somnolence, nausea, visual disturbances and 
palpitation, and a decreased work output on return 
to ground level. A rest period. of 30 min. before 
working was insufficient for complete recuperation, 
and repeated exposures did not affect the speed of 
recovery. It is doubtful whether chemical changes 
in the muscle would be sufficiently persistent to 
account for the decreased output. The same may 
or may not be true for the cells of the central nervous 
system. However, the symptoms due to anoxia 
and hyperventilation can account for the decrease. 
If so, air-borne troops who have these symptoms at 
any altitude probably could not exert themselves 
normally for at least half an hour after experiencing 
the symptoms.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1029. Gardner, I. C.. & Newman, H. H. Studies 
of quadruplets. VI. The only living one-egg quad- 
ruplets. J. Hered., 1943, 34, 258-263.—Evidence of 
monozygosity is unquestioned as seen in close inter- 
resemblances in palm and finger prints, features, 
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expressions, body build, coloring, dentition, and 
anthropometric proportions. A one-egg set of four 
individuals is potentially almost as valuable for 
research studies in heredity and environment as a 
one-egg set of five. Mental resemblances of these 
quadruplet girls (the Morlok family) in their eleventh 
year show only four months’ difference in mental age 
between the highest and the lowest in the set, with 
their relative ranks in mental ability paralleling 
their rank in height and weight. This mental- 

hysical correspondence suggests retarding effects 
in prenatal development which may have become 
pervasive postnatally, restricting optimum develop- 
ment well on into childhood. The largest and 
brightest of the four girls is the leader. All are well 
adjusted socially to their community. A photograph 
accompanies the article—G. C. Schwesinger (Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History). 


1030. Keys, A. Symposium on physical fitness: 
physical performance in relation to diet. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1943, 2, 164-187.— 
“There is at present a widespread belief that phys- 
ical performance, particularly in industry and in 
the Armed Forces, is frequently limited because of 
nutritional inadequacies and that, in general, vigor 
and muscular ability can be improved by better 
diets and the use of special foods and food concen- 
trates. Where real deficiencies exist there is little 
question that physical performance is hindered; the 
real problem is what can be done by dietary meas- 
ures to improve the performance of persons who 
are not clearly underfed or malnourished. The con- 
crete facts which can be adduced are few; the rele- 
vant literature is voluminous but frequently unsatis- 
factory. The present treatment is an attempt to 
record the majority of reports which have some 
claim to the experimental approach together with 
indications of theoretical bias.” There is an un- 
classified bibliography of 410 titles—L. H. Beck 
(Brown). 

1031. Langley, L.L. An historical introduction to 
the physiology of anoxia. Bull. Hist. med., 1943, 14, 
321-340. 

1032. Lowenstein, O., & Givner, I. Pupillary 
reflex to darkness. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 
30, 603-609.—Pupillary response to a light- darkness- 
light stimulation of one eye is found to consist of 
dilatation after the light is extinguished followed by 
contraction and re-dilatation when it is again turned 
on. Although the reaction to darkness occurs in 
various animals, the re-dilatation is fully developed 
only in man. A pathological case is reported in 
which light reflexes were practically absent while the 
reflexes to darkness were exaggerated. Apparently 
there is at least some point at which paths for these 
reflexes are separate. This reported dissociation is 
not always found with nonsyphilitic Argyll-Robert- 
son pupils.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 

1033. Matthew, W. D. Climate and evolution. 
(2d ed.) New York: New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1939. Pp. 223. $2.00. 

1034. McCay, C. M. Nutrition of the dog. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Publishing Co., 1943. 
Pp. 140. $1.50.—Each chapter presents applied 
knowledge, followed by technical material and 


references to research literature. Chapters are 
devoted to each of the major classes of dietary re- 
quirements of the dog, ingredients of feeds, and 
their testing. The requirements of dog and of 
man are very similar, and many of the basic facts 
of human nutrition were first discovered by experi- 
ments on dogs.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


1035. Pincus, G., & Hoagland, H. Steroid ex- 
cretion and the stress of flying. J. Aviat. Med., 1943, 
14, 173-193.—The urine volume output and 17- 
ketosteroid excretion were measured during per- 
formance of serial co-ordination tests and after 
actual aerial flights. College students and experi- 
enced aviators were used as subjects. In all groups 
the operations performed caused a ketosteroiduria 
and diuresis. This was directly proportional to 
the percent of flying time in the pilots. On the co- 
ordination task diuresis and ketosteroiduria in- 
creased with reduced oxygen when the subjects 
were exposed to oxygen deficit. An independent 
rating of fatigability in one group of tested fliers 
showed a significant correlation with the degree of 
diuresis and ketosteroiduria. These data are inter- 
preted to mean that the simulated and actual stress of 
flying studied induces adrenal steroid hormone 
hypersecretion that is reflected in the 17-ketosteroid 
output; this hypersecretion either causes or is 
accompanied by diuresis—C. Pfaffman (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


1036. Rathbone, J. L. to relax. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1943, 45, 96-102.—The necessity for 
being able to relax is especially great at present. 
Symptoms of inability to relax, such as muscular 
ains, indigestion, and sleeplessness, are discussed. 
uggestions are made for setting up relaxation 
laboratories for the purpose of analyzing neuro- 
muscular complaints and teaching relaxation.—L. 
Birdsall (College Entrance Examination Board). 


1037. Romano, J., Engel, G. L., Webb, ie 
Ferris, E. B., Ryder, H H.W. & Blankenhorn, 
Syncopal reactions during simulated exposure to 
altitude in decompression chamber. War M 
Chicago, 1943, 4, 475-489.—Syncopal reactions oc- 
curring during a maximum exposure of 3 hrs. at 
35,000 ft. with oxygen were of two types: the vaso- 
depressor, and the nondepressor accompanied by 
flushing and chokes, but without circulatory col- 
lapse. Flight syncopes are usually complications of 
decompression sickness and are not related to a 
tendency to easy fainting. Psychological factors are 
also important, particularly in provoking the initial 
syncope, and subsequent attacks cannot be pre- 
dicted from the first flight. The mechanism of the 
nondepressor type is obscure; it may he due to early 
anoxemia or possibly spasm of the cortical arteries. 
Prolonged postflight collapse is discussed. It is not 
related to decompression sickness but may possibly 
result from diffuse tissue damage. Adequate pre- 
selection and indoctrination would eliminate most 
syncopal reactions.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1038. Seibert, E. W. Reading reactions for 
varied types of subject matter; an analytical study 
of the eye movements of eighth grade pupils. J. 
exp. Educ., 1943, 12, 37-44.—Sixty pupils i in grade 8 
read 300-word selections in each of six different types 
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of subject matter: mathematics, biography, adven- 
ture, physical science, history, and geography, 
while Ophthalm-O-Graph records of eye movements 
were being taken. Comprehension tests followed. 
The authors found that, if proper rapport is estab- 
lished, fairly valid eye-movement records can be 
made with even 50 words, but 300 give a more ac- 
curate picture. All five eye-movement measures 
differed significantly with the different types of 
material, but comprehension scores differed even 
more. Little relationship was found between eye- 
movement scores and comprehension measures, 
showing that these represent two different phases of 
the complex process of reading. A bibliography of 
40 titles is listed B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


1039. Smedal, H. A. Observations on the results 
of indoctrination of aviation personnel in the use of 
oxygen equipment in the low pressure chamber at 
Pensacola, Florida. J. Aviat. Med., 1943, 14, 206- 
210.—Observations based on approximately 6,000 
indoctrination runs in the low pressure chamber are 
discussed. Four types of “failure” to the 13-min. 
test run at 18,000 feet without oxygen are reported: 
(1) simple anoxia failure, characterized by cyanosis 
and sleepiness, (2) circulatory failure, (3) respiratory 
failure, and (4) convulsive seizures (of only rare oc- 
currence). The author concludes that one indoc- 
trination period in the use of oxygen equipment is 
inadequate. A retest after a 2- or 3-month interval 
shows that the students forget much about the use 
of the equipment that was taught in the first period. 
However, they do show much less apprehension at 
the time of the second low pressure run which 
seems to produce a higher tolerance for anoxia.— 
C. Pfaffman (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


1040. Smith, H. C., & Boyarsky,S. The relation- 
ship between physique and simple reaction time. 
Character & Pers., 1943, 12, 46—-53.—Sheldon's three 
types of physique are differentiated by the results 
of this test. Endomorphic individuals have slower 
reaction times, the ectomorphic have faster reaction 
times, and the mesomorphic have reaction times 
unrelated to body-build.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1041. Stewart, D. D.S. Ona method of evalua- 
tion of binocular muscle balance. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1943, 27, 477-483.—A routine of simple tests for 
heterophorias and convergence functions is described. 
—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Dartmouth Eye Institute). 


1042. Visscher, M. B. Symposium on physio- 
logical fitness: physiological fitness and perform- 
ance—an introduction. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1943, 2, 134.—The fitness of the human organ- 
ism to perform various tasks is conditioned by both 
the environment and the state of the organism. The 
problems involved are extremely complex; they cut 
through physics, chemistry, physiology, and psychol- 
ogy. Consequently for any reliable conclusions, 
carefully controlled studies are both usually difficult 
and essential — L. H. Beck (Brown). 


1043. Wartenberg, R. Head retraction reflex. 
Amer. J. med. Sci., 1941, 201, 553-561.—The pur- 
pose of this article is to draw attention to a reflex 
which indicates that if a bilateral pyramidal lesion 
is present, it lies above the cervical cord, in or above 
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the brain stem. Tapping the nape of the neck up- 
ward, the chin, or the middle of the upper lip (the 
best method) elicits a sharp retraction of the head. 
The reflex is never strongly positive in normal 

rsons and is absent in purely spinal lesions. It is 
ound in diffuse cerebral conditions and may be the 
only, or the first, sign of a supracervical or supra- 
pontine lesion. The exact pathway of the reflex is 
obscure. Apparently the lesion lies bilaterally on 
the corticospinal tracts above the anterior motor 
nuclei of the upper cervical segments, usually in the 
upper rather than the lower part of the tracts. 
The afferent path lies in the trigeminal. Some 
hypertonia of the head retraction muscles is essential 
for the reflex, which, in fact, may be an expression of 
the mildest subclinical form of decerebrate rigidity. 
The importance of the reflex in differential diagnosis 
is illustrated.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1044. Wells, H. S. The demonstration of tonic 
neck and labyrinthine reflexes and positive helio- 
tropic responses in normal human subjects. Science, 
1944, 99, 36-37.—If one stands in a doorway and 
exerts strong lateral pressure against the backs of 
the hands, placed against opposite door posts, it is 
found that upon stepping away and relaxing all 
voluntary effort the arms float toward a horizontal 
position. During this “levitation’’ of the arms, 
turning or tilting of the head to the right, turning 
the eyes strongly to the left, or shining a strong light 
into the eyes from the left increases the abduction 
of the right arm and diminishes or abolishes tonus 
in the left arm. Forceful downward rotation of the 
eyes, light from below, or backward tilting of the 
head increases the tonus and degree of abduction 
of both arms, while stimulation in the opposite sense 
induces responses in the opposite direction. In- 
structions for evoking a crossed extensor reflex of the 
arms and temporary hypertonus of the knee ex- 
tensors are given.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


1045. Williams,E.G. Homosexuality: a biological 
anomaly. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 65-70.—It is 
suggested that there may be a definite biological 
difference between feminine male homosexuals and 
masculine male homosexuals or normal males. The 
subcutaneous injection of 1 mg. of prostigmine 
caused a reduction in serum cholinesterase in all 
groups of males studied except the feminine male 
homosexual. Normal women respond to the injec- 
tion as do normal males. There was some question 
as to the representativeness of the male homosexual 
group used in the study since, under nonconfining 
conditions, it is doubtful that they would have been 
active homosexuals.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


1046. Wolff, H. G. Emotions and gastric func- 
tion. Science, 1943, 98, 481-484.—The author 
and his associates have observed the effect of emo- 
tional stimuli upon the gastric activity of patients 
suffering from peptic ulcers; in particular, detailed 
examinations have been made upon an individual 
who required to be fed through a gastric fistula. 
“In all the patients with peptic lesions it was pos- 
sible to demonstrate a chronological parallelism 
between the onset, recrudescence and course of 
gastroduodenal symptoms, and the occurrence of 
untoward emotional reactions. The situations that 
prompted these reactions were not necessarily 
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dramatic or in the nature of crises, but, because of 
the existing emotional frame within which they oc- 
curred, they had important effects on the patients.” 
— F,. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


[See also abstracts 963, 967, 969, 970, 973, 986, 987, 
989, 998, 1009, 1016, 1017, 1065, 1074, 1076, 1077, 
1080, 1082, 1094, 1115, 1118, 1120, 1121, 1137, 
1141, 1142, 1150, 1166, 1169, 1172, 1182, 1183, 
1184, 1208, 1242, 1245, 1247, 1261, 1267, 1268, 
1273, 1274. ] 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


1047. Bergler, E. On a clinical approach to the 
psychoanalysis of writers. Psychoanal. Rev., 1944, 
31, 40-70.—The theories of Freud, Rank and Brill 
in re the psychology of the writer are reviewed. Then 
the author discusses and illustrates his own theory. 
He considers (1) that the writer expresses, not his 
unconscious wishes, but his unconscious defenses 
against these wishes, (2) that the writer’s apparent 
exhibitionism is a defense against his voyeurism, 
and (3) that the outstanding characteristic of the 
writer is his aggressive orality—he provokes denial 
from those persons he identifies with the phallic 
mother in order to be justifiably aggressive towards 
the mother symbol and in order to derive some maso- 
chistic enjoyment. The writer becomes unproduc- 
tive when his unconscious defenses fail him.— L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 

1048. Brunswick, R. M. The accepted lie. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1943, 12, 458-464.—A discus- 
sion, illustrated with clinical instances, is offered of 
lying either to one’s self about reality or in the con- 
ventional situation and of the probable significance 
of such lying. —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1049. Bunker, H. A. Body as phallus: a clinico- 
etymological note. Psychoanal. Quart., 1943, 12, 
476-480.—The author points out that the English 
word body is of unknown origin. Psychoanalytic 
experience demonstrates, however, that the word 
body is often equated with penis and he raises the 
question of the possible etymological derivation of 
body from the Middle Gaelic word bod meaning 
penis.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1050. Casey, R. P. Religion and psychoanalysis. 
Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 291-300.—Discussion is offered 
of the importance of religion in psychoanalysis, as 
yet appreciated more clinically than theoretically 
despite the fact that religion has supplied psycho- 
analysis with some of its most instructive material 
and significant formulae, which have proved of 
great use in the understanding of religious phenom- 
ena.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1051. Fromm-Reichmann, F. Psychoanalytic psy- 
chotherapy with psychotics; the influence of the 
modifications in technique on present trends in 
psychoanalysis. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 277-279.— 
The author discusses changes and the reasons there- 
for in 7 technical requirements of classical psycho- 
analysis made in utilizing psychoanalytic therapy 
with psychotic patients. These changes concern the 
couch, the victrola-record attitude, free association, 
interpretation, repressed content, acting out, and the 

ychoanalyst’s values—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 

ospital). 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


1052. Garrett, E. J. Awareness. New York: 
Creative Age Press, 1943. Pp. xvi + 308. $2.50.— 
The purpose of this book is twofold: (1) it is a re- 
examination of the author’s own faith, a faith 
founded not on theories but on her own experience 
with life; and (2) “. . . it is to encourage, without 
pressure, and to justify, as far as it may, the sense of 
reality in the intuitional and supersensory experi- 
ences of the times.”—B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 


1053. Harriman, P.L. A new approach to multiple 
personalities. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 
638-644.—The author describes how it is possible to 
produce and induce experimentally many of the 
phenomena customarily described in the literature 
dealing with multiple personality. By dint of 
training and patience, anyone skilled in the tech- 
niques of suggestion can produce multiple person- 
alities. There can be little doubt that these phe- 
nomena are mere attitudinal changes produced by 
the nature of suggestion. He questions, therefore, 
how much the classic examples of multiple person- 
ality are due to the interpretations which have been 
assigned to automatic behavior or to roles indirectly 
suggested to these subjects, and how much they are 
mental phenomena which demand a type of scientific 
insight differing from that found elsewhere in the 
field of psychology or psychiatry.—R. E. Perl 
(New York City). 

1054. Isaacs, S. An acute psychotic anxiety 
occurring in a boy of four years. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1943, 24, 13-32.—To illustrate the interac- 
tion between internal and external situations, a 
description is given of a four-year-old boy’s symp- 
toms and life situation, the course of his analysis 
during which acute psychotic anxieties developed in 
response to severe environmental stimuli, and the 
nature of those psychotic anxieties. The meaning 
of his symptoms and of his characteristic defenses is 
discussed. 12-item bibliography.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1055. Jacobson, E. Depression; the Oedipus 
conflict in the development of depressive mecha- 
nisms. Psychoanal. Quart., 1943, 12, 541-560.— 
Discussing melancholia as a narcissistic neurosis in 
which the patient, while depressed, gives up his 
object relations and carries on his conflict within 
himself between his ego and superego, the author 
reports a case in detail to demonstrate the early 
failure of a depressive patient, a 24-year-old girl, to 
establish normal object relationships to her parents 
with the ultimate result of recurrent depressions.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1056. Leonard, C. E. An analysis of a case of 
functional vomiting and bulimia. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1944, 31, 1-18.—The case of a 28-year-old girl who 
suffered from bulimia and functional vomiting from 
early childhood is reported. “The bulimia has the 
significance of an unconscious aggressive defense 
against the loss of love, that is to take aggressively 
the things which she fantasied were rightfully hers 
and also to castrate men as thwarting rivals. The 
vomiting appeared to be a symbolic rejection of the 
phallus and restitution to relieve the guilt occasioned 
by her castrative tendencies, although in a very 
masochistic way.”— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 
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1057. Masserman, J. H. The contribution of 
psychoanalysis to the Civilian Defense Program. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1944, 31, 34-39.—The author sug- 
gests how analysts may render patriotic and useful 
service to their communities at this time.—L. B. 


Heathers (Smith). 


1058. Mohr, G. J. Present day trends in psycho- 
analysis. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 281—284.—Present- 
day thinking of psychoanalysts shows emphasis 
upon concrete psychodynamics rather than upon 
abstractions and theoretical formulations, upon 
biological orientation founded upon physiological 
considerations and psychosomatic medicine, upon 
sociological and cultural influences as well as the 
functioning of the personality in the social setting, 
and upon experimental and investigative work in 
therapy.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1059. —— H. Limitations of psychoanalytic 
treatment. Bull. N. Y. Acad. Med., 1943, 19, 
729-738.—It should be frankly admitted that cer- 
tain failures in analysis are inevitable. All limita- 
tions to the treatment are due to a relatively weak 
ego, and success depends on the ability to release 
sufficient energy within it to enable it to cope with 
the other forces of the personality. In the majority 
of cases analysis can do this, but in some it cannot. 
The result depends largely on the nature of the re- 
sistances. Excessive guilt feeling and a strong in- 
clination to conflicts are the most serious impedi- 
ments.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1060. Offenbacher, E. A contribution to the 
origin of Strindberg’s “Miss Julia.” Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1944, 31, 81-87.—It is shown that the actual 
case history behind Strindberg’s Miss Julia is 
probably the same as that for Dubut’s Mademoiselle 
Tantale.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


1061. Payne, S. M. The principles and methods 
of the training of child psycho-analysts. Init. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 61-63.—The author dis- 
cusses briefly the position of psychoanalysis among 
the various forms of psychotherapeutic treatment of 
children and outlines the method and purpose of the 
training of child analysts by the Institute of Psycho- 
Analysis. Emphasis is placed upon the need to 
understand the relationship between adult and child 
psychology before either can be treated, and upon 
the need for research into the psychological etiology 
of the psychoses and neuroses, since psychiatry and 
medical psychology constitute the ultimate authority 
in all psychotherapy—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1062. Sharpe, E. F. Cautionary tales. Ini. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 41-45.—The author dis- 
cusses two themes: (1) fantasy can be used to aid 
instinct control and (2) the dangers of infantile 
sexuality are to be equated with early reality dangers. 
Clinical data in support of these themes are cited 
to show that fantasies, comparable to the cautionary 
tales of childhood warning of physical disasters by 
physical agencies, are often employed to perform 
the function of controlling unconscious impulses, 
and also to show that they frequently carry a 
threat of punishment and death in relation to sexual 
desire and aggression—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 
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1063. Thompson, C. ‘The therapeutic technique 
of Sandor Ferenczi’: a comment. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1943, 24, 64-66——Commenting on De 
Forest’s paper (see 17: 2693) the author agrees with 
Ferenczi’s emphasis upon the significance of the 
analyst’s real personality and upon the need for the 
analyst to give the patient ‘love’ to promote security. 
She disagrees about the therapeutic value of de- 
liberately building up dramatic tension, regarding 
such effort as an increase in the patient’s hazards.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 958, 960, 1020, 1121, 1130, 
1138, 1156, 1270. ] 
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1064. Bacon, S. D., & Roth, F. L. Drunkenness 
in wartime Connecticut. Hartford: Connecticut 
War Council, 1943. Pp. 51. 


1065. Baker, D. M. Cardiac symptoms in the 
ar ga London: H. K. Lewis, 1942. Pp. 56. 
s. 6d. 


1066. Bellamy, W. A. Statistical analysis of trau- 
matic war neurosis in merchant seamen. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1943, 100, 114~-119.—This is a preliminary 
report of the incidence of traumatic neuroses in 
merchant seamen. Interviews of more than 1,200 
merchant seamen survivors have resulted in the 
following listing, in approximate order of frequency, 
of the initial psychological reactions to torpedoing: 
excitement; att and anxiety; acute confusion; 
panic; stupor; fugue; and unconsciousness (without 
and with convulsions).—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 

1067. Benda, C. E. Prevention of mental defi- 
ciency from the viewpoint of neuropathology; with 
special reference to the frequency and significance 
of birth injuries. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 48, 
33-45.—“The study is based on a large amount of 
clinical observations and findings in 100 autopsies, 
which were made to determine the most frequent 
causes of mental defect.”” A prominent place in the 
discussion is given to new observations on birth 
injuries. Because mental deficiency is largely 
hereditary in the moron group, cases were limited to 
idiots and imbeciles of normal parents. Effort 
was made to determine the time of development of 
the pathologic process. Mongolism was given 
separate treatment, with new material reported to 
support the theory that ‘a threshold condition of 
sterility” in the mother is the cause. The possi- 
bility is suggested that treatment may be given to 

revent its development.—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati 
Public Schools). 

1068. Blackman, N. The psychopathic military 
risoner. War Med., Chicago, 1943, 4, 508-513.— 
his is a study of 100 constitutional psychopathic 

prisoners at Fort Leavenworth. Military life ac- 
centuates the psychopath’s attitude of resistance, 
need for self-assertion, sensitivity to rebuke, and his 
incompatibility with the adult world. His self- 
absorption prevents solidarity with the group. 
Culling from military service increases the feeling of 
rejection. Blackman classifies psychopathy accord- 
ing to the number or extent of deviated personality 
structures involved. A mild degree presumes only 
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moderate deviation beyond slight residuals of 
childhood fixations or emotional insecurity; pro- 
nounced psychopathy, a wide deviation of two or 
more personality traits. This series contains 39 
pronounced psychopaths, leaving at least 61 who 
might be helped to social adaptation. A possibility 
also exists that even some of the pronounced cases 
might in time warrant reclassification, since the 
emotional factors are not immutable. In the rural 
group inferior intelligence is the dominant personality 
deviation. It also contains a large number of mild 
or moderate psychopaths and many who maintained 
good family relationships. The rehabilitation pro- 
gram is described. Group psychotherapy has 
proved valuable.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1069. Blain, D. Personal and morale factors in 
the etiology and prevention of traumatic war neu- 
roses in merchant seamen. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1943, 100, 131-135.—The importance of capable 
leadership in developing and maintaining the morale 
of merchant seamen, thereby contributing to more 
stable mental conditions, is discussed and case his- 
tories are presented.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 

1070. Buckle, D. F. The prevention of poy - 
tric disorders in flying personnel. Med. J. Aust., 
1943, Part 2, No. 7, 124; 125-126.—This is a dis- 
cussion of the following three groups of psychiatric 
disorders met with in flying personnel: (1) “dis- 
orders similar to those met with in civilian practice, 
for example, psychoses, psychoneuroses of various 
types, psychosomatic disorders of the circulation and 
alimentary tract, and psychopathic and character 
disturbances; (2) disorders with a psychoneurotic 
symptomatology, in which long-continued flying is 
a major determinant in the causation; (3) acute 
anxiety states induced or precipitated by exposure 
to combat."’ The author concludes that the height- 
ening of group spirit, with release of energy into 
group goals, and the establishment and encourage- 
ment of positive ideals are the only factors which 
can overcome the tendency to breakdown in service- 
men.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 

1071. Carhart, R. Some notes on official sta- 
tistics of speech disorders encountered during 
World Warl. J. Speech Disorders, 1943, 8, 97-107. 

1072. Carter, H. R. Conditioned reflex treat- 
ment for alcoholic addiction. Rocky Min med. J., 
1943, 40, 318-321. 

1073. Casamajor, L. Notes for an intimate 
history of neurology and psychiatry in America. 
J. nero. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 600-608.—The history 
of the interrelations of the fields of neurology and 
psychiatry in America is briefly reviewed.—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 

1074. Curry, R., Kennedy, L., Wagner, L., & 


Wilke, W. A phonographic scale for the measure- 


ment of defective articulation. J. Speech Disorders, 
943, 8, 123-126.—"‘A phonographic scale for meas- 
uring defective articulation was constructed runnin 
from nearly inarticulate speech to speech jud 

substantially normal in articulation. Scale steps 
were computed on the basis of judgments of the 
recorded samples by groups of observers numbering 
from 131 to 192 persons.”—R. B. Ammons (San 


Diego). 


1075. Darley, F., & Spriestersbach, C. Speech 
correction for the forces. J. Speech Dis- 
orders, 1943, 8, 189. 

1076. Fetterman, J. L. The mind of the injured 
man. Chicago: Industrial Medicine Book Co., 1943. 
Pp. x + 260. $4.00.—This semitechnical book was 
written for both medical and lay readers. It uses 
case histories for illustrative material and opens 
with a brief review of the functional anatomy of the 
nervous system and its reaction to trauma. This 
is followed by a short treatment of the effects 
of chemical injury and pituitary dysfunction. Three 
chapters are devoted to the symptoms and causes 
of various neuroses, and one each to malingering 
and psychoses. Final chapters deal with treatment, 
medicolegal considerations, and the neuroses of war. 
—C. E. Henry (U.S. Naval Reserve). 

1077. Finesinger, J. E. The in certain 
psychiatric disorders. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 100, 
159-169.—This is a brief description of a numerical 
method of scoring respiratory tracings. The method 
has been used in evaluating over 1,000 tracings of 
normals and patients. In the present study data 
are presented which were obtained in scoring a series 
of 100 psychoneurotic patients, 60 schizophrenic 
patients, and 103 normal control subjects.—J. E. 
Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 

1078. Frank, L. K. Opportunities and obliga- 
tions of orthopsychiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1943, 13, 612-616.—Only by conserving and pro- 
tecting the personality of everyone can we hope to 
achieve a Fre , democratic society dedicated to 
human values. We must clarify our own minds and 
values, be prepared to admit that many of our 
beliefs (especially concerning sex-relations, child 
rearing, etc.) are archaic, and try to define the 
present-day obligations of orthopsychiatry.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

1079. Freyhan, F. A. Constitutional analysis: a 
case study. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 29-41.— 
This case study of a woman with strong, but usually 
latent, homosexual tendencies is used to demonstrate 
the importance of evaluating constitutional factors, 
as well as more dynamic factors, in the diagnosis 
and treatment of mental disorders.— L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

1080. Friedman, A. P., & Roy, J. E. An unusual 
familial syndrome. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 
42-44.—A family is described which consisted of 
6 feeble-minded children of parents of normal in- 
telligence. The children ranged in age from 7 to 17 

ears. No child had a mental age above 3 years; 
in all speech was lalling; all but one had internal 
strabismus; all but one had foot or leg deformities; 
and all had bilateral positive Babinski or Gordon 
reflexes. The encephalograms of all the siblings 
and the mother were very similar. The mother also 
had internal strabismus and an Oppenheim plantar 
reflex. It is thought that all the siblings inherited 
the same nervous system defect.—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

1081. Hoch, P. H. Psychopathology of the 
traumatic war neuroses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 
100, 124-126.—This is a discussion of the various 
forms of traumatic war neuroses that develop among 
seamen, and the causes for their development, e.g., 
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emotional apprehension, fatigue, tension state, un- 
satisfactory group adjustment, profound physical 
and emotional exhaustion, or an acute fright ex- 
perience.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Com- 
mission). 

1082. Holovachka, A. Oxygen in electro-shock 
therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 485-487.— 
Ten psychiatric patients were given 101 electro- 
shock treatments without oxygen; 9 patients had 
77 treatments without and 53 treatments with 
oxygen; 9 patients had 72 treatments with oxygen. 
Comparing the 178 treatments without oxygen with 
the 125 treatments with oxygen, the author found 
that the use of oxygen reduced considerably such 
posttherapeutic symptoms as headache, extreme 
cyanosis, confusion, nausea, and vomiting. When 
oxygen was given with the treatment, it was never 
necessary to use any means of artificial respiration 
after the treatment.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


1083. Huber, C. B. A review of cases of veterans 
of World War II discharged with neuropsychiatric 
diagnoses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 100, 306-311. 
—This is a report of an examination of 100 veterans 
in the out-patient department of the Veterans 
Administration Facility, Pittsburgh, Pa. It was 
found that the precipitating factor in 99% of the 
cases was not due to any excessive stress or strain 
as found in actual combat—J. E. Zerga (War 
Manpower Commission). 


1084. Hyland, H. H., & Richardson, J. C. Psy- 
choneuroses in the Canadian Army overseas. 
Canad. med. Ass. J., 1942, 47, 432-442.—Of 1,171 
cases of mental disease admitted to the No. 1 
Neurological Hospital overseas during an 18-month 
period (September, 1940, to April, 1942), psycho- 
neuroses (649 cases) constituted over half the total 
number. Of the remaining 522 cases, psychoses 
constituted 165, mental deficiency 100, psychopathic 
personality 220, and chronic alcoholism 37. There 
are four common precipitating factors of neurotic 
illness: “‘(a) difficulties in adaptation to army life; 
(6) domestic worries; (c) fears related to enemy 
action; (d) trauma.”—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 

1085. Jeffrey, A. M. A follow-up study on the 
re-establishment of mentally defective girls in 
domestic science in an urban center under Colony 
House supervision. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 43, 
96-100.—The only two Colony Houses in Canada 
are directed by The Haven in Toronto. The work is 
entirely with unstable, mentally retarded girls 
admitted to the Colony Houses from the two Pro- 
vincial Hospitals in Ontario. Training in domestic 
work is given in the hospitals. The girls are from 
18 to 30 years of age with IQ’s ranging from 50 to 
the high 70’s. All the girls work as domestics in 
homes chosen by the social worker. During the 
initial period, the girl lives at the Colony House. 
After a satisfactory degree of adjustment, she sleeps 
at her employer’s home, returning to the Colony 
House on her time off. If she continues to do well, 
she is discharged. There is supervision of budgeting 
and of recreation. The girls are encouraged to 
maintain their relationships with the Colony House 
after discharge.—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public 
Schools). 


1082-1091 


1086. Kemble, R. P. Objectives of military 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 626- 
631.—The military psychiatrist is first and foremost 
a soldier, and his primary function is to help his 
army win the war. The psychiatrist’s concern for 
the individual patient must now be considered of 
secondary importance, since lengthy treatment pro- 
cedures and periods of convalescence for soldiers 
are impractical. The importance of selection is 
vital, and the need for closer co-operation with the 
induction boards and social agencies is emphasized. 
The psychiatrist’s potentialities in determining 
emotional aptitude for particular tasks are indicated, 
and suggestions are made as to methods of applying 
his knowledge of individual morale to the study of 
group morale.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

1087. Kisker,G. W. Remarks on the problem of 
psychosurgery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 100, 
180-184.—The case for and against psychosurgery 
is discussed, and material regarding the use of 
standardized psychological procedures in an effort 
to secure a well-balanced picture of the postlobotomy 
patient is presented.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 

1088. Kisker, G. W. Neuropathological and 
implications of bilateral pre- 

mtal lobotomy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 
1-21.—This paper considers ‘“‘the present status 
of the problem of bilateral prefrontal lobotomy, both 
from the point of view of therapeutic implications 
and from that of experimental psychopathology.”’ 
It treats in some detail the historical background of 
the method, the literature of the field, and the major 
problems requiring further research. On the basis 
of his own research as well as that of others, the 
author discusses the value of the operation as a 
therapeutic device and as a means of discovering the 
perceoneererente: dynamics of brain activity. 

here is an extensive bibliography.—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

1089. Kili W. O. Psychoneuroses inci- 
dental to preflight and primary flight pilot training. 
Amer. J. Psychtat., 1943, 100, 217-221.—This is an 
attempt to describe the major psychological reac- 
tions observed in aviation cadets in the preflight and 
primary flying phases of pilot training. A number of 
conclusions are presented: (1) there should be a 
more thorough psychiatric analysis of aviation cadet 
personalities; (2) psychiatric guidance to aviation 
cadets with adjustment problems during the phases 
of pilot training would reduce eliminations; (3) more 
extensive and intensive instruction in the recognition 
and handling of psychological problems should be 
given to the military and civilian faculties of flight 
training schools; and, (4) the preflight instruction 
period offers a great opportunity to appraise the 
suitability of a cadet’s personality make-up in addi- 
tion to enabling the cadet to appreciate his own 
adaptability to actual flying. —J- E. Zerga (War 
Manpower Commission). 

1090. Lariviére, P. La psychiatrie et la guerre. 
3 pe and war.) Un. méd. Can., 1943, 72, 


1091. Lee, A. M. Public relations counseling as 
institutional psychiatry. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 271- 
276.—The public relations counselor is defined as a 
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1092-1103 


specialist ‘‘who makes advocacy of ideas his sole 
profession,” that is, “‘a specialist in what the public 
wants, in what it can be sold, and in how the sales 
job—for ideas, not for specific products—can be 
done." Discussion is then offered of this field of 
activity as an important form of institutional 
psychiatry that can contribute greatly to socially 
constructive work in meeting social needs.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1092. Liber, B. Light transition forms between 
mental health and mental disease. N. Y. St. J. 
Med., 1943, 43, 2075-2078.—Liber reports cases of 
mild mental abnormalities related to physical or 
apparently physical diseases. These do not need 
formal psychotherapy but can be handled by the 
general practitioner. None, however, are so easy 
to treat as may appear to the inexperienced.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1093. Lott, G. M., Hamlin, R. M., Taylor, G. H., 
& Schweinsburg, S. F. Mental hygiene consultation 
service. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 285-290.—An effective 
mental hygiene consultation service, in addition to 
co-ordinating psychiatric, social, and psychological 
case work, must make its findings usable and mean- 
ingful to referral sources. By placing mental hy- 
giene principles and techniques into the hands of 
local community workers by joint case study, local 
workers can handle larger groups and do more pre- 
ventive work. Nothing is accomplished by exten- 
sive study with recommendations beyond the re- 
sources of the community, and much can be done by 
adequate development of initiative and full utiliza- 
tion of even inadequate existing resources—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospitl). 

1094. Louttit, C. M. The mirror tracing test as a 
diagnostic aid for emotional instability. Psychol. 
Rec., 1943, 5, 280-286.—Tracing a star in mirror 
vision was used to study efficiency of motor per- 
formance in a group of problem men (patients in the 
psychiatric ward of a Naval Hospital and prisoners 
at the Indiana State Prison Farm) and in a control 
group of normal men (enlisted men, petty officers, 
etc. at the Naval Medical School). Time of per- 
formance varied significantly for the two groups. 
Time weighted by quality scores were greater for 
the problem than for the normal group. Critical 
points in the time and weighted scores were estab- 
lished ; subjects scoring higher than these points may 
be considered sufficiently unstable to warrant care- 
ful investigation. —E. J. Gibson (Smith). 

1095. McCool, D. C. Psychiatric cts of the 
war and the peace. Memphis med. J., 1943, 18, 
179-184. 

1096. Moersch, F. P. The psychoneuroses of war. 
War Med., Chicago, 1943, 4, 490-496.—This is a 
lecture for nonpsychiatric military surgeons, review- 
ing briefly the psychiatric experiences of the last 
war and the nature, symptoms, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of the psychoneuroses, with mention of some 
of the experiences of this war. In spite of precau- 
tions, many psychoneurotics are being accepted. 
Whether this conflict will produce reactions differing 
from those of World War I remains to be seen. 
The two new important factors are the large number 
of teen-age soldiers and blitz warfare. It is to be 
hoped that the new and correct terms already coined 
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in this war, such as “‘blast syndrome” and “battle 
fatigue," will not, like “shell shock,’’ fall into dis- 
repute through faulty usage. Group psychotherapy 
is also a new feature of interest.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

1097. Moros, N. Traumatic psychoses: a ques- 
tionable disease entity. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 
45-55.—The author questions whether the diag- 
nosis “‘traumatic psychosis” is ever justified when 
dealing with psychoses associated with head in- 
juries received in adult life. All cases so diagnosed 
at a veterans’ hospital over a period of 14 years were 
reviewed. In most instances there was evidence in 
the patient’s history of some previous basic mental 
disorder. The diagnosis should emphasize this 
primary disorder, noting that the psychosis might 
have been precipitated or modified by the subse- 
quent head injury.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


1098. Morris, R. The novel as catharsis. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1944, 31, 88-104.—It is claimed that 
creative subjective writers may, and often do, cure 
themselves of their neuroses by their writings. The 
successive works of various authors are discussed to 
support this thesis—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


1099. Morris, W. W. Prognostic possibilities of 
the Rorschach method in metrazol therapy. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1943, 100, 222-230.—An effort was 
made to determine whether or not the Rorschach 
technique would reveal any signs or patterns which 
would be of practical assistance in selecting patients 
for metrazol therapy. The administration of the 
Rorschach method to 41 psychotic patients who were 
to receive metrazol therapy revealed 6 signs of 
varying significance that differentiated the im- 
proved and unimproved groups to a satisfactory 
extent.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


1100. Nash, J. F. Conditioned reflex treatment 
for alcohol addiction. Sth med. Surg., 1943, 105, 
195-198. 

1101. Nicole, J. E. Psychopathology: a survey of 
modern approaches. (3d ed.) London: Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox, 1942. Pp. 265. 15s.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] New additions have 
been made to many chapters in this introduction to 
the subject, but most new material deals with cere- 
bral anatomy, experimental work, and war research. 
(See 8: 5964.)—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 

1102. Potter, H. W. The physical and psycho- 
logical aspects of environment essential to the treat- 
ment of traumatic neuroses of war. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1943, 100, 120-123.—‘‘The treatment of 
traumatic neuroses of war should be conceived as a 
total therapy designed to offset, regulate or modu- 
late all aspects of the psycho-biological organism 
and its environmental relationships and impacts.""— 
J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


1103. Rosenberg, E. A clinical contribution to 
the psychopathology of the war neuroses. Ini. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 32-41.—Three cases are 
reported of relatively mild neuroses appearing in 
men of previously good mental health following 
battle experiences. Tentative conclusions drawn 
from the study and therapy of these men are: (1) 
there is no justification for the recent belief that war 
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neuroses result from separation anxiety in unduly 
dependent men; (2) the diagnosis of anxiety state 
so much employed does not imply a similar under- 
lying psychopathology; (3) the aggressive instinct 
plays a specific etiological part in the psychogenesis 
of certain war neuroses; and (4) the psychopathology 
of the depression seen in war neuroses may be due 
to an internalization of aggressive impulses which 
could not be given expression.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1104. Scarbrough, H. E. General semantics in 
the practice of a consulting psychologist. Pap. 
Amer. Congr. gen. Semant., 1943, 2, 300—305.—The 
author suggests various semantic techniques useful 
in the treatment of neuroses. For verbally pro- 
duced maladjustments, requiring the patient to 
write down his problem and subsequently to re- 
formulate it after extensional criticism of the original 
terms, or requiring the patient to write down ‘sup- 

rting observations’ for his improperly abstracted 
inferences or to write his autobiography with in- 
dexed and dated terms have been found effective 
methods. Writing techniques, however, are in- 
effective in cases of acute oververbalization. These 
require practice in experiencing the environment on 
the silent level, without the use of words. General 
semantics has been valuable in the treatment of 
many varieties of maladjustment, including general- 
ized anxiety, the incidence of which has increased 
markedly, the author reports, since 1941. Among 
the advantages he points out for the system are 
economy of time, relative inexpense to the patient, 
ease with which its procedures can be learned by the 
therapist, and its relative simplicity for the patient. 
—M. Sheehan (Hunter). 


1105. Sherman, S. A system of combined indi- 
vidual and group therapy as used in the medical 
program for merchant seamen. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1943, 100, 127—130.—Therapeutic methods in rela- 
tion to war neuroses necessitate diversified ap- 
proaches due to the widely varying personality 
pictures offered by merchant seamen.—J/. E. Zerga 
(War Manpower Commission). 


1106. Smith, E. R. Neuroses resulting from 
combat. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 100, 94-97.— 
Combat neuroses appearing in the marines at 
Guadalcanal are discussed. These neuroses ex- 
hibited such clinical manifestations as headaches, 
lowered thresholds to sharp noises, periods of am- 
nesia, of panic, sensory somatic complaints, marked 
muscular tremors generalized or 
limited, functional palsies, etc. It is estimated that 
approximately 30% of the war casualties will con- 
sist of constitutional psychopaths, anxiety neurotics, 
and neuroses.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Com- 
mission). 

1107. Spoerl, H. D. Spiritual values in psycho- 
logical guidance. New Christianity, 1943, 9, 73-76. 
—The psychological guidance situation may be a 
co-operative experience for both counselor and 
patient. As such, it imposes regulation of the atti- 
tudes of the counselor who thus ceases to be an 
impersonal giver of advice. This co-operative situa- 
tion thus promotes values susceptible of spiritual 
interpretation, e.g., by religious workers performing 
functions analogous to that of the counselor. The 


technique might enliven many institutional pro- 
cedures the present results of which are psycho- 
logically inadequate——H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


1108. Stephenson, G. V., & Cameron, K. Anxiety 
states in the Navy; a clinical survey and impression. 
Brit. med. J., 1943, 2, 603-607. 


1109. Van Bark, B., & Baron, S. Neurotic ele- 
ments in the Rorschbach records of psychotics. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1943, 7, 166-168.—Rorschach 
records of psychotic patients sometimes show sig- 
nificant neurotic elements, including color shock. 
It is indicated that such elements are favorable signs 
from the point of view of prognosis. Further re- 
search, both Rorschach and psychiatric, is necessary 
to elucidate the role that neuroses may play in the 
initiation and development of psychotic processes 
generally —E. M. L. Burchard (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 


1110. Van Nostrand, F.H. Three years of neuro- 
psychiatry in the Canadian Army (overseas). 
Part Il. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1943, 49, 367-373.— 
Out of the mass of literature published on the sub- 
ject of neuropsychiatric problems in war, four salient 
facts have emerged: “1. Psychiatric disabilities 
account for approximately 30% of all casualties 
invalided out of the Army during war. 2. Of these, 
over 80% show definite evidence of constitutional 
predisposition to psychotic or neurotic breakdown, 
or have constitutional defects such as mental de- 
ficiency or psychopathic personality. 3. In chronic 
or recurrent cases, where the above constitutional 
factor is present, the results from treatment are 
poor. Less than 25% of cases are rehabilitated to 
the point where they become useful combatant 
soldiers. 4. Psychoneuroses (including exhaustion 
states), occurring in stable personnel as a result of 
severe battle stress, respond well to early and ade- 
quate treatment and should not, as a rule, be 
evacuated to base general or special hospitals.” — 
J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


1111. Wieman, R. W. Dispelling ‘emotional 
crises’ through extensionalization. Pap. Amer. 
Congr. gen. Semant., 1943, 2, 293-299.—Emotional 
problems are ordinarily self-created crises, products 
of false-to-fact inferences and abstractions. In 
simple cases, treatment consists in (1) making the 
individual aware that he has been abstracting and 
identifying; (2) getting him to take into account 
previously ignored, significant facts. In some in- 
stances, however, deep-rooted prejudices and ego- 
centric attitudes make an initial preparatory step 
necessary. In these the individual must be brought 
face to face with experiences at variance with his 
rigid ideas before he is amenable to re-education. 
The final stage of his treatment works toward as- 
similation of the experience and reorganization of 
his personality on the basis of the more adequate 
conditional responses which result from extension- 
alized thinking. The author analyzes two cases, 
one effectively treated through extensionalization 
at the first level, the other requiring extensionaliza- 
tion at the deeper level.— M. Sheehan (Hunter). 


1112. Wilson, A. C. An individual point of view 
on shock therapy. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 
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59-61.—Comments are offered on the psychological 
aspects of shock therapy.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1113. Yacorzynski, G. K. Modern approach in 
the study of aphasia. J. Speech Disorders, 1943, 8, 
349-353.—Explanations for aphasia are briefly re- 
viewed and criticized. The results from testing a 
number of patients for perception time, interpreta- 
tion of ambiguous figures, memory for objects, and 
appearance of jargon in speech are summarized. 
“At least the following functions were disturbed in 
cases with unilateral lobectomies: 1. The threshold 
of perception is affected so that it takes a longer time 
for an individual to apprehend a situation. 2. The 
number of features which can be perceived in a 
situation is below normal. 3. The ability to shift 
from one stimulus to another is decreased. 4. The 
ability to perceive logical relationships between 
objects deteriorates.""—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


1114. Zilboorg, G. Russian psychiatry, its his- 
torical and ideological background. Bull. N. Y. 
Acad. Med., 1943, 19, 713-728.—Russian cultural 
efforts have been permeated with humanitarianism 
and the traditional liberalism of the intellectuals, 
combined with revolutionary struggle against politi- 
cal, economic, and clerical autocracy. Russian 
psychiatry, since its beginnings in the 1860's, has 
symbolized these trends. Its scientific orientation 
has always been biological materialism, due to 
fascination with European rationalism and the rapid 
assimilation of French and German scientific 
methodology. The logic and descriptive clarity of 
French psychiatry:were especially attractive. Psy- 
chological conflicts and content were consigned to 
literature. The Revolution has accentuated this 
orientation, and psychiatry has now become a 
branch either of public health or laboratory research. 
The protection of neuropsychiatric health is its 
chief endeavor, and the entire population is brought 
into the orbit of psychological supervision and edu- 
cation. The accent is on purely cultural factors, and 
endogenous reactions are increasingly rejected.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 957, 964, 1000, 1001, 1025, 1027, 
1045, 1051, 1053, 1054, 1055, 1056, 1058, 1115, 
1124, 1131, 1140, 1141, 1144, 1148, 1156, 1168, 
1170, 1176, 1177, 1210, 1211, 1215, 1223, 1224, 
1243, 1246, 1263, 1268, 1270. ] 
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1115. Brown, E. A., & Goitein, L. Some aspects 
of mind in asthma and allergy; a comparative person- 
ality study of two groups of clinical cases. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 638-647.—Forty asthmatics, 
40 nonasthmatic allergics, and 20 normals were 
studied psychiatrically and then rated on various 
personality characteristics such as mood, tempera- 
ment, character, type of maladjustment present, etc. 
The study substantiated “the facts that the asth- 
matic subject is of a cyclothymic disposition asso- 
ciated with paranoid features, repressed hostility 
and self-punishment motives.” The asthmatic 
patient often appeared fixated at oral and anal 
levels, oral erotism and anal sadism playing impor- 


tant roles in his personality organization.—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 

1116. Buckle, D. F., & Cook, P. H. Group 
Rorschach Method: technique. Rorschach Res. 
Exch., 1943, 7, 159-165.—The authors give a de- 
tailed description of the techniques of administra- 
tion and treatment of records which they have de- 
veloped in the course of examining some 1,200 adults 
during the past year. Comparisons are made be- 
tween details of their technique and that used by 
other investigators. Statistical tables are included 
giving frequencies, averages, and ranges for the 
major Rorschach response categories elicited by the 
Group Method.—Z. M. L. Burchard (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

1117. Buhler, C. Father and son. Rorschach 
Res. Exch., 1943, 7, 145—158.—*‘This is the first of a 
series of Rorschach studies . . . from the point of 
view of comparing Rorschach findings with findings 
from other sources of information.”” In this article 
“the aim is limited to a comparison of the Rorschach 
descriptions of two personalities with the pictures 
gained through interviews as well as from other 
persons’ evaluations.”” Also, ‘‘the structural simi- 


larities of the father and son personalities are com-. 


pared as they are communicated by the interviews 
on the one hand and revealed in the Rorschach pro- 
files on the other hand.” World Tests and drawings 
of the boy are also included in the analysis. A later 
article will detail the corroboration and mutual 
supplementation of the Rorschach and World Test 
findings.—E. M. L. Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


118. Herschberger, R. Sexual differences and 
character trends. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 301-305.— 
The author takes issue with Fromm in his article 
Sex and character (see 17: 3164) and contends that 
the characterological differences between men and 
women are based upon cultural forces dominant 
throughout human history rather than upon bio- 
logica i considerations —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1119. Johnson, E. H. Personality traits of work- 
ers in the field of religion. Relig. Educ., 1943, 38, 
325-329.—By testing seminary students over a 
period of several years, 150 answers to the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory were obtained. An- 
alysis of the results showed that no trait character- 
ized the students in religion as a whole. The author 
comments upon the goals toward which students of 

religion are striving and offers the suggestion that the 
role of priest and counselor is a rather neglected but 
important office of the religious worker.—F. A. 
Mote (Connecticut). 

1120. Lentz, T. F., & others. Personality corre- 
lates of alcoholic beverage consumption. Character 
& Pers., 1943, 12, 54-70.—Subjects included 100 
men and women who drank occasionally to heavily 
and 200 men and women who were total abstainers. 
The Youth Expressionnaire was used to determine 
personality differences. In contrast with teetotalers, 
drinkers are more inclined to smoke and drink coffee, 
more liberal, less optimistic, more maladjusted, more 
tolerant of moral breaches, more international, more 
materialistic and selfish, more interested in the 
opposite sex, less favorably inclined toward religion, 
and more militaristic —M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 
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PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


1121. Levine, K. N., Grassi, J. R., & Gerson, M. 
J. Hypnotically induced mood changes in the 
verbal and Graphic Rorschach; a case study. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1943, 7, 130-144.—Conven- 
tional and Graphic Rorschach records were ob- 
tained from an intelligent and co-operative youn 
woman, an excellent hypnotic subject in whom meek 
changes were easily induced by suggestion. Nine 
Rorschachs were taken under normal conditions 
and during each of several hypnotically induced 
emotional states—elation, depression, apprehension, 
sexual concern, hypochondria, etc. The hypnotic 
state per se did not significantly alter the record, 
but pronounced variations occurred during the 
induced affective states. Records were sufficiently 
similar to show that the same underlying personality 
was being observed; furthermore they exhibited the 
peculiarities frequently associated with similar 
emotional disturbances previously studied in clinical 
situations. ‘The fact that striking changes did occur 
under these artificial conditions, in both verbal and 
Graphic Rorschachs, indicates that these instru- 
ments are extremely sensitive to changing condi- 
tions, attitudes, and emotional states in the indi- 
vidual.” —E. M. L. Burchard (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


1122. Lewinsky, H. Boredom. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1943, 13, 147-152.—Boredom as a social 
roblem is an aspect of both work and leisure. It 
is best conceived as resulting from a confict between 
the urge for intense psychic occupation and the 
lack of stimulation or the incapacity to allow one- 
self to be stimulated. Added to the inhibition of 
doing anything is the fact that the bored individual 
does not know what to do; he has no conscious im- 
pulse aim. The unacceptable impulse aim has been 
repressed but in unoccupied moments tends to 
break through, thus accounting for the normal fear 
of boredom. In this sense boredom is a defense. 
Thus conceived, the boredom which the adult ex- 
periences when confronted with monotony derives 
from the desire to avoid emotions associated during 
childhood with monotonous experiences. The blasé 
state is linked with boredom as a defense against 
stimulation. The effect of boredom on others is 
regarded as calling attention to the shortcomings of 
others in satisfying the bored individual’s wishes. 
The remedy for boredom does not consist in merely 
filling up free time under adult direction, for this 
leaves the child dependent upon the outer world to 
keep him occupied. If he is not to be bored when 
left to his own devices, he must be educated to find 
outlets through sublimation for his antisocial im- 
C. Sirassburger (St. Joseph's College for 
omen). 


1123. Magoun, F. A. Balanced personality; how 
to solve the conflict between desire and conscience. 
New York: Harper, 1943. Pp. xi + 304. $3.00.— 
The book is a nontechnical discussion of personality 
designed almost exclusively for the layman.—H. L. 
Sisk (U. S. Army). 


1124. Pemberton, W. H. General semantics and 
the Rorschach test. Pap. Amer. Congr. gen. Semant., 
1943, 2, 251-260.—The character of the subject's 
misevaluations can be judged from his responses on 
the Rorschach because he projects into the inkblots 
abstractions produced by and unique for his nervous 


1121-1126 


system. Since the ratio and nature of the form, 
movement, and color responses change with age and 
maturity, deviation from the norm may be used as 
an index of the degree of regression or arrest of de- 
velopment. Considered neuro-semantically, certain 
reaction-types may also indicate that the individual 
has failed to progress beyond the infantile or primi- 
tive level in identifications, confusion of orders of 
abstraction, etc. The author sketches the psycho- 
logical significance of the predominance or absence 
of form, form-color, color-form, pure color, human, 
animal, and inanimate movement responses, and 
shows how the pattern of responses may be analyzed 
to bring to light focal or diffuse misevaluations in 
the form of unrealism, fixed reaction patterns, and 
lack of integration. In some instances the form of 
the verbal response itself has some diagnostic value 
in showing up the fallacious, intensional nature of 
the subject’s thinking. Subjects with serious dis- 
orders of evaluation treat the inkblots as real. This 
failure to differentiate symbols from objects is 
normal in young children but pathological in adults. 
Sheehan (Hunter). 


1125. Piotrowski, Z. A. A note on the “Graphic 
Rorschach” and the “scoring samples.” Rorschach 
Res. Exch., 1943, 7, 182-184.—Rorschach himself 
always emphasized the experimental nature of his 
technique, and the experimental basis of the Ror- 
schach has been significantly strengthened by the 
recent development of the Grassi-Levine Graphic 
Rorschach method. This technique provides a good 
opportunity for experimental analysis of the various 
F — responses, and may be helpful in an experimen- 
tal solution of the difficult problems of deterioration 
and of the differentiation between reversible and 
irreversible unfavorable personality changes. In 
conjunction with complete analysis of the verbal 
record, the graphic form technique can enhance the 
diagnostic value of the Rorschach method and 
be useful in many borderline cases. The second 
edition of Rickers-Ovsiankina’s Rorschach scoring 
samples (13: 1531, 1st ed.) is briefly described and its 
value in scoring troublesome responses pointed out. 
A valid and completely objective method of dis- 
tinguishing F+ from F— responses remains a 
problem still to be solved—EZ. M. L. Burchard 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1126. Strang,R.N. Analytic, synthetic, and other 
diagnostic studies of individuals. Rev. educ. Res., 
1942, 12, 479-491.—A critical evaluation is made of 
methods of studying personality. Methods con- 
sidered are: (a) new uses of standardized tests, (5) 
personal documents and self-analysis, (c) new em- 
phases in observation, (d) single aspect approaches, 
handwriting, speech, etc., (¢) interpersonal relations, 
(f) developmental diagnosis, (g) synthesis of data 
from comprehensive sources, and (k) comprehensive 
synthetic approaches, such as diagnosis of difficulty 
in school subjects. Significant developments in the 
methodology of studying individuals are: inclusion 
of additional sources of data in studying the indi- 
vidual, increased use of the genetic approach, 
insightful analysis and synthesis of data collected, 
search for persistent pervasive trends in personality, 
a cautious approach to qualitative analysis of per- 
sonality, attempts to predict from case studies, 
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1127-1136 GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


formulation of hypotheses from a study of individual 
cases, recognition of the investigator’s limitations in 
appraisals of personality, and recognition of indi- 
vidual differences in subjects with respect to response 
to different methods of study. 84-item bibliography. 
—G. McHugh (Barnard). 

1127. Troyer, W. L. The social matrix for the 
development of religious personality. Relig. Educ., 
1943, 38, 250-266.—The development of religious 
personality is considered from the symbolic inter- 
actionist point of view, with discussion of such 
factors as the nature of development, the community 
and personality, religious personality, the community 
and religious personality, and some important condi- 
tions necessary for the development of the most 
satisfying religious personality. Some of these 
conditions are: the proper variety and range of 
stimuli, deliberation in dealing with conflict, etc. 
An aware and self-appraising church would seek to 
establish those conditions in individuals and the 
community which are best suited to the highest 
development of religious persons—F. A. Mote 
(Connecticut). 

1128. Turhan, M. Kretschmer konstitiisyon 
tiplerinin muayyen bir miinevver Tiirk kitlesi 
arasinda dagihs tarzi hakkinda kiiciik bir tetkik. 
(The distribution of the Kretschmer constitutional 
types among educated Turks.) Jstanbul Univ. 
Yayinlar., 1940, No. 110, 212-215.—Measurements 
and observations of 230 pupils of a military school, 
age 20 to 35, who were studied over a period of 6 
months, showed that 63.5% could be classified as 
pycnic, 28% as leptosome, 7% as athletic, and 14% 
as dysplastic. About half the cases were considered 
pure types, while 14% showed a definite mixture of 
bodily traits. With regard to temperament 70% 
of the pycnics proved to be cyclothymic, and 75% 
of the leptosome-athletic-dysplastic group were 
schizothymic. Among the mixed types of physique 
were cases which combined cyclothymic traits of 
overt behavior with schizothymic characteristics 
of the inner life-—A. A. Rose (Smith). 


[See also abstracts 964, 965, 1026, 1048, 1053, 1058, 
1078, 1079, 1099, 1109, 1111, 1131, 1142, 1144, 
1155, 1164, 1181, 1229, 1240, 1241, 1263, 1265, 
1266, 1267, 1269, 1276. 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


1129. Arnheim, R. Gestalt and art. J. Aesthet., 
1943, 2, No. 8, 71-75.—The artist organizes sensory 
facts according to the laws of pragnanz, unity, 
segregation, and balance. The theory of expression 
in art ‘‘must not necessarily start from the attitudes 
of the human body and explain . . . through some 
sort of anthropomorphic projection, but should 
rather proceed from the expressive qualities of 
curves and shapes and show how by representing 
any subject matter through such curves and shapes 
expression is conveyed to human bodies, trees, 
clouds, buildings, vessels, or whatever other things.” 
—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


1130. Blau, A. A philological note on a defect in 
sex organ nomenclature. Psychoanal. Quart., 1943, 


12, 481-485.—In contradistinction to the wealth 
of names other than scientific given to the male sex 
organ, study of a dozen languages discloses no com- 
parable lay designations of the clitoris. This sug- 
gests that there is a strong influence which acts to 
keep it obscured, secret, and hidden. Hence, 
language deficiencies would seem to be purposeful 
and in this instance to highlight the extreme cultural 
suppression of female sexuality—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1131. Bondy, C. Problems of internment camps. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 453-475.—The 
roa author summarizes his experiences in 

uchenwald during the Jewish roundup of 1938. 
He considers bad food and housing responsible for the 
greater breakdown to insanity and animalism in 
this camp than in others. However, one organized 
group of 20 boys held together and survived without 
breakdown. The typical personality changes of 
internees were the result of degradation and isolation 
from the world. Suggestions are made for the serious 
postliberation problems of handling those who have 
been in concentration camps and those who must 
live in large camps pending reconstruction and re- 
patriation. Reconstruction workers must be trained, 
sympathetic, and patient. Local helpers must be 
widely used. The after effects of internment and of 
Nazi education should be studied.—C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 

1132. Brenman, M. Urban lower-class Negro 
girls. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 307-324.—Observations 
are reported on a group of lower-class urban Negro 
girls covering their reactions to minority-group 
membership, interracial attitudes, sexual behavior, 
and morality standards. The conclusion is offered 
that the adjustment of a member of a minority-group 
is always conditioned by the interplay of the normal 
strivings of the person and the psychological strength 
of the barriers to the ‘forbidden areas."—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1133. Bruner, J. S. Public thinking of postwar 
problems. Planning Pamphl., 1943, No. 23. Pp. 36. 
—A summary is given of poll results covering many 
aspects of the postwar problems of employment, 
reconversion, spending, demobilization, social se- 
curity, rationing, and price control—H. F. Rothe 
(Minnesota). 

1134. Crawford, M. M. Student folkways and 

ding at Indiana University, 1940-1941. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 271. 
$3.50.—See Educ. Abstr. 8: 1057. 

1135. Cuber, J. F. C courtship and mar- 
riage customs. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 
1943, 229, 30-38.—Recent trends in courtship 
patterns involve greater approval of casual relation- 
ships, changing norms of physical intimacy, an 
emerging single standard, and increasing emotional 
tensions. War has added new insecurities and has 
occasioned thousands of quasi marriages. Special 
problems of military life are also discussed.—S. S. 
Sargent (Barnard). 

1136. Dunlop, D. G. The families of the Child 
Research Council: a study of families whose children 
are similar to those in urban pediatric practice. 
J. Pediat., 1943, 22, 111-120.—The Child Research 
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GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


Council is devoted to the study of the socioeconomic 
conditions surrounding the individual child during 
his growth span, with the purpose of setting up ade- 
quate standards of growth, development, and health. 
The method is a cross-sectional analysis, and the 
Minnesota Home Status Index is used for measuring 
urban environment. The babies accepted for study 
are healthy, but the group of growing children con- 
tains the general run of conditions encountered in 
pediatric practice. The method is illustrated by the 
present study of 115 Denver children in the Council 
series. The families were above the average in 
income level and occupational, cultural, and educa- 
tional status.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1137. Eliot, T. D. —of the shadow of death. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1943, 229, 87-99.— 
Wartime bereavement behavior and attitudes to- 
ward death on the part of men in training and at the 
front are discussed.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

1138. Gauss, C. E. The theoretical backgrounds 
of surrealism. J. Aesthet., 1943, 2, No. 8, 37-44.— 
A relationship is seen between the doctrines of 
surrealism and Jung’s collective unconscious. “The 
surrealist takes Nietzsche’s revaluation of values as 
his practical program and makes his own values by 
his irrational activity. Hence, surrealist art, 
stripped of much of the theoretical claptrap which 
it calls upon to support itself, becomes nothing 
more than an art of nonsense.”—P. R. Farnsworth 
(Stanford). 


1139. Gaylord, G. Marriage counseling in war- 
time. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sct., 1943, 229, 
39-45.—Marital problems of Cleveland war brides 
are discussed. “In wartime the number of people 
who want help in marriage adjustment greatly in- 
creases, and the problems of those who seek counsel- 
ing are greatly intensified.” —S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


1140. Gillette, J. M., & Reinhardt, J. M. Prob- 
lems of a changing social order. New York: 
American Book Co., 1942. Pp. xiv + 824. $4.00.— 
Following an analysis in Part I of the scope and 
nature social problems and of the relationship of 
the latter to society, the authors devote Part II toa 
discussion of problems of adjustment to nature, 
population, and wealth conditions. Part III con- 
cerns itself with questions relationg to health and 
mental efficiency, while Part IV deals with racial 
problems. Problems dealing with the family and 
child welfare are considered in Part V. Significant 
topics of general social control as they pertain to 
public opinion, crime, alcoholism, the democratic 
state in transition, and the international social order 
form the content of Part VI. “The reader is invited 
to discover, multiply, and ‘solve’ other problems up 
to the limit of his capacity and interest.”” Each 
chapter is concluded with a list of questions and 
references, while extended reading references are 
given throughout the text—N. H. Pronko (In- 
diana). 

1141. Graubard, M. Man’s food: its rhyme or 
reason. New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. x + 213. 
$2.50.—Past and present attitudes and beliefs with 
respect to food are considered with reference to their 
effect upon adequate nutrition. After describing 
the particular contribution to bodily health made 
by each of the various main classes of food, the 


1137-1146 


author notes what prejudices and superstitions have 
interfered with its use in the past or continue to do 
so among certain groups even in modern times. 
There is scarcely any type of animal life, for example, 
whose flesh is not esteemed as food somewhere in 
the world, and likewise there are few if any of these 
whose use as food does not arouse horror or disgust 
within other cultures. Religious bans upon the use 
of certain foods are noted as well as primitive super- 
stitions which restrict their use to specified groups. 
The desire for highly flavored foods, condiments, 
stimulants, and narcotics is discussed, and the fu- 
tility of rigid restrictive measures which are not 
based upon an understanding of human nature is 
pen out. The book closes with a discussion of 
ood in relation to morale in time of war and sugges- 
tions for implementing the distribution of food at 
the close of the present conflict.— F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 

1142. Hanawalt, N. G., Hamilton, C. E., & 
Morris, M. L. Level of aspiration in college leaders 
and nonleaders. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1943, 38, 
545-548.—Forty college women (20 leaders and 20 
nonleaders) were given 10 trials on a simple letter 
substitution test, as a measure of aspiration level. 
Reported aspirations of leaders were slightly higher 
than those of nonleaders, some of whom later ad- 
mitted having higher private goals which they did 
not report. The writers consider the data to show 
that leaders, on the average, have higher aspiration 
levels.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


1143. Harms, E. Handicraft and family recon- 
struction; a chapter on social psycho-therapy. /Jew- 
ish soc. Serv. Quart., 1943, 20, 25-30.—The role of 
handicraft in the psychological reconstruction of 
family life is discussed under three heads: the ex- 
pression of personal relationships, such as the making 
of gifts for other members of the family and the 
insuring of good conduct and recreation; aid in im- 
proving the home and thus enriching familial living; 
and aid in the economical reconstruction of familial 


life—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1144. Hutton, E.L. Language and its relation to 
perceptual and conceptual thought. J. ment. Sci., 
1943, 89, 395-402.—The significance of Urban's 
Language and reality (see 14: 1029) is discussed from 
the point of view of the attitudes and methods by 
which schizophrenics and others approach the prob- 
lems of the Vygotsky and Rorschach tests.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1145. Kobler, F. J. Cultural differentials in in- 
telligence. J. soc. Psychol., 1943, 18, 279-303.—A 
comparison is made of intelligence test performance 
of children of German, Irish, and Italian descent 
in Chicago’s Near North Side. The intelligence 
levels are examined in relation to economic, geo- 
graphic, socioanthropologic, and personality factors. 
—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

1146. Krout, M. H. Periodic changes in social 
distance; a study in the shifting bases of perception. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1943, 27, 339-351.—Over a period 
of 6 years some 300 subjects ranked 39 racial and 
national groups on a modified Bogardus scale. 
Noteworthy changes in social distance were found 
for several of the groups; explanatory factors are 
discussed.— S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 
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1147-1155 GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


1147. Lasswell, H. D., & Cummings, H. H. 
Public opinion in war and peace: how Americans 
make up their minds. Prob. Amer. Life, 1943, No. 
14. Pp. 68.—This is one of a series of 28 Resource 
Units written for secondary school teachers of 
social studies. The booklet is in two parts. The 
first is an analysis of the origin, content, measure- 
ment, and correlates of public opinion, by Lasswell. 
The second part consists of a series of teaching 
aids, by Cummings. The booklet is annotated and 
there are bibliographies at the end of each part.— 
H. F. Rothe (Minnesota). 


1148. Lowrey, L. G. Emergent problems: scien- 
tific and clinical resources. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1943, 13, 605-612.—The author raises a series of 
questions concerned with the total pattern of under- 
lying cultural changes visibly occurring at the 
present time. What we may wish to plan for, the 
destructive forces we may wish to avoid or to circum- 
vent, the frustrations we may wish to avert or 
stimulate, the fundamental human needs we may 
wish to provide for are all points raised and ap- 
iy aw in terms of historical perspective. The 

ct is emphasized that orthopsychiatrists must 
make aggressive efforts to penetrate the fields of 
education, health, law, rehabilitation, and social 
organization with the best mental hygiene principles 
they can elucidate.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


1149. McLean, D. Use of general semantics in 
marital counseling. Pap. Amer. Congr. gen. Semant., 
1943, 2, 306-317.—As a counselor at the American 
Institute of Family Relations, the author tries to 
help his clients discover what symbols are affectin 
their attitudes toward the various aspects of aerial 
life, to evaluate those symbols extensionally, and to 
substitute more adequate ones for those which are 
causing the trouble. Attitudes on the institution of 
marriage, selection of a mate, treatment of the mate 
after marriage, relationships with parents and in- 
laws, the rearing of children, social relationships, 
amusements, and handling of finances are scrutinized. 
The use of extensional techniques to reduce the 
emotional overloading of symbols, which constitutes 
a threat to marital harmony, is illustrated in three 
case histories. —M. Sheehan (Hunter). 


1150. Orlansky, H. The Harlem riot; a study in 
mass frustration. Social Analysis, 1943, No. 1. 
Pp. 29.—After describing the Harlem riot of August 
1—2, 1943, and summarizing popular explanations of 
it, this report offers an analysis in terms of frustra- 
tion and aggression. An increase in frustration re- 
sulted from elevating the goals of democracy and 
equal service while denying Negroes their attain- 
ment. The riot grew out of the frustrating factors 
of youth, poverty, and race, and took the form of 
mass attacks on white property and authority. The 
aggression was misplaced in that it struck, not at the 

timate causes of Negro deprivation, but only.at its 
immediate agents, i.e., the storekeeper and the 
policeman.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

1151. Parker, R. P. The psychological function 
of the hymn tune in a service of worship. Relig. 
Educ., 1943, 38, 216-222.—In a good hymn the 
words survey the experiences of life, while the 
hymn tune suggests the meaning and value of these 
experiences.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


1152. Patch,A.M. Some thoughts on leadership. 
Milt. Rev., Ft Leavenworth, 1943, 23, 5—7.—Since 
offense and defense are continually and alternately 
besting one another in modern warfare and since 
weapons to improve on weapons are the rule, the 
winning of a war becomes the production of better 
men. The individual soldier is the vital cog in 
military success. Into the makeup of this individual 
soldier ‘‘must be woven the principles for which he 
fights.” This is a difficult task, mainly because our 
enemies have been very highly disciplined for years 
and are indoctrinated with the necessity for expan- 
sion, while we are under the influence of a period of 
revulsion against regimentation and compulsion and 
territorial aggrandizement. Our success in over- 
coming this handicap lies in our power to develop 
men who are: (1) capable of skilful and resolute 
leadership; (2) educated to a high morale; and (3) 
well-organized and disciplined. The foundation of 
leadership is character and honesty. The junior 
officer must be courteous and businesslike, must 
correct his men’s faults, and, if faults are repeated, 
must take firm and immediate action with no com- 

romise. This will engender respect. Unselfishness 
is another virtue of leadership, as well as the realiza- 
tion that subordinates have been schooled in the 
same philosophy of life as the officer in command. 
Also, junior officers must presume that more is ex- 
cad of them than of their men. Good leaders 
always have a plan and possess the courage needed 
to change or pursue that plan.—R. L. Solomon 
(Brown). 


1153. Punke, H. H. MHigh-school youth and 
family quarrels. Sch. & Soc., 1943, 58, 507-511.— 
Responses from several thousand high school youth 
representing 9 states record the frequency of quarrels 
within the family group. About one third of the 
subjects report some evidence of family conflict 
involving parents, the conflict being related mainly to 
economic matters, the social life of the children, and 
the personal habits of the parents. Quarrels between 
parents and youth commonly concern economic and 
social problems, while the question of clothes fre- 
quently causes disputes between girls and their 
mothers. Age of parents seems to bear some rela- 
tion to the incidence of quarrelling. There is no 
indication of any positive influence of family 
quarrels upon the youths’ expectations concerning 
marriage. The possibility of enrolling the aid of the 
secondary school in a program designed to promote 
wholesome intrafamilial relationships is discussed.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


1154. Rahn, G. Community interaction on post- 
war problems. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1943, 45, 91-95.— 
A program, worked out by the Milwaukee Council 
for a Lasting Peace, for stimulating community and 
youth interest in postwar problems is outlined and 
discussed.— L. Birdsall (College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board). 

1155. Remmers, H. H., & Gage, N. L. The 
family, education, and child adjustment. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1943, 13, 21-28.—A survey of the litera- 
ture of the past 3 years indicates the following gen- 
eral trends of importance in the thinking of profes- 
sional workers: a continuing of the growth of 
wholistic emphasis, i.e., the whole child interacting 
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with the total environment; an increasing awareness 
of the influence of cultural factors in the development 
of personality; a growing awareness of the importance 
of the family’s emotional climate to the child's 
adjustment; an increasing appreciation of the fact 
that different members of family may live subjec- 
tively in widely varying emotional family climates; 
and a relative decrease in importance of the home 
and church as instruments of social control and 
development of personality and an increase in rela- 
tive importance of the school in these areas. 62- 
item bibliography.—G. McHugh (Barnard). 

1156. Réheim, G. The origin and function of 
culture. Nerv. ment. Dis. Monogr., 1943, No. 69. 
Pp. vi + 107.—In three related essays, The Prob- 
lem of growing up, Economic life, and Sublimation 
and culture, the author attempts to explain civiliza- 
tion or culture as the manifestation of Eros. A 
comparison is offered of neurosis and the sublima- 
tions which constitute the bulk of civilization, with 
extensive illustrative data drawn from anthropo- 
logical sources. In both neurosis and sublimation, 
similar defense mechanisms, based on the infantile 
situation, are found. In neurosis, archaic objects 
are retained and hence the fate of an impulse is 
frustration, while in sublimation the impulse is 
carried over to a substitute object. Neurosis sepa- 
rates the individual from his fellows and connects 
him with his infantile images. Culture (sublima- 
tion) leads the libido into ego-syntonic channels by 
creating substitute objects. The basis of society 
is formed by these substitutions, the most important 
of which is the wife who replaces the mother, and 
thus the psychology of growing up falls, in many 
respects, in line with the psychology of culture. 
91-item footnote bibliography.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1157. Rojas Gonzdlez, F. La institucién del 
compadrazgo entre los indios de México. (The 
institution of compaternity among the Indians of 
Mexico.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1943, 5, 201-213.—The 
Catholic rite of baptism with its system of godparents 
was readily accepted by Mexican natives from the 
time of the earliest Spanish migration. Primitive 
customs surrounding compaternity provided the 
background, and survivals of these customs in 
different tribes are traced.—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


1158. Scott, J. P. Social organization and leader- 
ship among sheep. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1943, 52, 
187.—Abstract. 


1159. & mn, W. H. Life in mill communities. 
Clinton, S. C.: Jacobs Press, 1943. Pp. 105. $3.00. 

1160, Siyavusgil, S. E. Folklor ve psikoloji. 
(Folklore and psychology.) Istanbul Univ. Yayin- 
lar., 1940, No. 110, 216-217.—The study of folklore 
provides a wide view of the actual status and the 
development of man as part of a relatively close 
community which has impressed upon him his ways 
of sensing, thinking, and acting. The need for 
rigorous adherence to the historical-comparative 
method in studying the facts of folklore is stressed.— 
A. A. Rose (Smith). 


1161. Sulzbach, W. National consciousness. 
Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 
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1943. Pp. x + 168. Cloth, $3.00; Paper, $2.50.— 
National consciousness is a relatively recent his- 
torical development explainable in terms of educa- 
tion and agitation, rather than of instinct and faith. 
Important contributing factors are love of home and 
homeland, the fighting impulse, respect for courage, 
imperialism, and the secularization of religion. Of 
little or no importance are factors of race, national 
character, language, geography, tradition, and com- 
munity of economic interests. The ideology of 
nationalism is an illusion, based on rationalizations, 
and as such need not exist forever.—H. F. Rothe 
(Minnesota). 

1162. Tantaquidgeon, G. A study of Delaware 
Indian medical practice and folk beliefs. Harris- 
burg: Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1942. 
Pp. 91.—The author, born and reared in a Mohegan 
Indian home in Connecticut and trained in compara- 
tive ethnology, has compiled the folklore and 
curative practices of modern Delaware Indians in 
the Pennsylvania-New Jersey area. Among the 
topics treated are: theories of disease; therapeutic 
methods; love charms; divination; food taboos; 
witchcraft; dreams; prayers; and signs and omens. 
Diseases are attributed to evil spirits in the body, 
breaking the laws of right living, or encounter with 
an apparition. Insanity is the result of failure to 
perform inherited rites. Medical practitioners are 
of two classes: those who treat disease and those 
who use medicine for magic purposes. Witchcraft 
is the lowest form of shamanistic activity but is 
legitimate to save life. Supernatural visitation is of 
paramount importance to the Delawares as a 
blessing and revelation bestowed on the morally 
pure and as a guide to life. Humility is the keynote 
of behavior.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1163. Thorndike, E. L. On the strength of 
certain beliefs and the nature of credulity. Char- 
acter & Pers., 1943, 12, 1-14.—This is a partial 
report on an incompleted study of attitudes of 19 
persons of very high intelligence and of a group of 
unemployed professional and white-collar persons 
at about the 75th percentile in ability. Attitudes 
were measured by the Scale of Belief and Disbelief, 
a miscellany concerning religion, the clergy, sales- 
men, politicians, teachers, cannibalism, vegetarian- 
ism, and the rich. Certain conclusions are tenta- 
tively drawn to the effect that the dull are little if 
any more credulous than the bright; that where 
credulity is related to dullness, it is highly specialized ; 
and that credulity is not a fundamental but a 
secondary trait developing from expectation and is 
dependent upon language and judgment. The 
mechanics of the scale and its validity are also 
briefly discussed.— _M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

1164. Tung, M. S. Iptidat mefhumu ve tic 
zihniyet. (The concept of the primitive and the 
three mentalities.) Istanbul Univ. Yayinlar., 1940, 
No. 110, 218-220.—The author compares the ego- 
centricity of children, the prelogical mind of primi- 
tive man, and the autistic thinking of the insane. 
The beliefs of primitive man are the effect of social 
traditions, those of the child are inherent in his 
mental structure, and the autistic throught of the 
insane results from his loss of adaptation to reality. 
They have in common only that they are subjective 
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and resistant to experience and logic.—A. A. Rose 
(Smith). 

1165. Turner, R. H. Propaganda and the social 
situation. Social. soc. Res., 1943, 27, 363-372.— 
Propaganda analysts have often overlooked the 
influence of social situations. Effectiveness of 
propaganda depends upon techniques employed, 
receptiveness of the social situation, and interaction 
of the propaganda with the particular social situa- 
tion. The author elaborates on the last two points 
and makes recommendations for future research.— 
S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

1166. Warden, C. J., & Galt, W. A study of 
cooperation, dominance, grooming, and other social 
factors in monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 1943, 63, 
213-233.—Four cebus, 3 rhesus, and 2 sooty man- 
gabey monkeys were observed in pairs in a problem 
cage where food was obtained by pulling in food 
boxes by cords. Despite tuition from the experi- 
menter, pairs failed completely to develop co-opera- 
tive behavior when the box was too heavy for one 
to pull alone. Dominance relationships for the 
various pairings were established early in associa- 
tion and were relatively constant throughout a 
group hierarchy. Unilateral and bilateral partial 
brain extirpations had little effect on the dominance 
relations. While the cebus monkeys did not groom, 
the other species did, often in preference to pulling 
in food. Unilateral brain injury decreased and 
bilateral injury completely eliminated grooming 
activity. Observations were made of sex behavior. 
—R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 

1167. Weslager, C. A. Delaware’s forgotten 
folk; the story of the Moors and Nanticokes. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943. Pp. ix + 215. $2.50.—This book deals with 
the history and present circumstances of two groups 
of people with Indian, Negro, and white blood. 
The Nanticokes of Millsboro are identified as Indian 
descendants on the basis of physical appearance and 
geneological and linguistic evidence. Their efforts 
to distinguish themselves from Negroes in order to 
avoid discrimination are revealed through the forma- 
tion of a corporation to protect their interests and 
the establishment of specially erected schools to 
avoid intermingling with Negroes. The Moors of 
Cheswold are considered descendants of Indians 
on the basis of geneologies and physiognomy. From 
a catalogue of folk beliefs and technology, additional 
evidence for an Indian past is adduced.—L. M 
Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 

1168. Wittels, F. Collective defense mechanisms 
against homosexuality. Psychoanal. Rev., 1944, 31, 
19-33.—Prussian militarism, German student fra- 
ternities, and an orthodox Jewish religious group, 
the Chassidim, are viewed as collective defense 
mechanisms against homosexual trends. In all 
three instances, when the institution begins to lose 
its controlling power, the homosexual drive breaks 
through.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

1169. Zilboorg, G. Fear of death. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1943, 12, 465-475.—The fundamentai psy- 
chological issue in the problem of morale may be 
reduced to the problem of how one reacts to the 
fear of death. Such fear is always present in our 
mental functioning and it is the affective aspect of 
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self-preservation. Normally it is repressed. The 
author then proceeds to discuss this fear of death 
primarily as shown under normal conditions rather 
than as a pathological reaction, relating it to both 
peacetime and wartime situations and showing its 
significance in determining the state of morale for 
both the individual and the group.— M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 955, 960, 965, 1002, 1003, 1007, 
1047, 1049, 1050, 1057, 1058, 1060, 1064, 1069, 
1086, 1091, 1093, 1095, 1096, 1098, 1102, 1104, 
1117, 1118, 1119, 1122, 1126, 1127, 1184, 1185, 
1189, 1190, 1193, 1194, 1197, 1198, 1199, 1200, 
1201, 1202, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1208, 1209, 1220, 
1221, 1229, 1236, 1239, 1241, 1246, 1247, 1249, 
1250, 1257, 1262, 1266, 1272, 1275. ] 
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1170. Banay, R. S. Immaturity and crime. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1943, 100, 170-177.—This is a 
report on an 18-month study of a criminal group of 
100 men. The clinical manifestations indicated 
emotional immaturity, and many constitutional 
symptoms, found in preadolescent children, were 
also present.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Com- 
mission). 


1171. Bellve, F. Qué es el delincuente. (What 
the delinquent is.) Criminalia, Méx., 1943, 10, 
85-100.—The positivistic approach to criminology, 
as produced by Lombroso and others (a century’s 
contributions are rapidly reviewed) involved an 
uncritical acceptance of criminality. Practically 
speaking, criminality is defined from a legal point 
of view that need have nothing in common with 
anthropological realities. This objection has been 
met in part by the reply that even if criminality is a 
somewhat artificial concept, it nevertheless repre- 
sents a norm of adjustment that ‘‘criminals”’ fail to 
maintain. Many of the anthropological observa- 
tions of the positivists are fruitful when interpreted 
in some other way than, for example, Lombroso’s 
atavism.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 


1172. Harris, D. B. Relationships among play 
interests and delinquency in boys. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 631-638.—On the basis of 
a preliminary study of the play activities of de- 
linquent and nondelinquent boys, a check list of 125 
play items was devised and given to a large group 
of institutionalized delinquent and unselected boys 
between the ages of 12 and 19. The evidence that 
certain leisure-time investments are closely asso- 
ciated with legally recognized delinquent behavior 
leads to an interpretation of delinquency as simply 
a boy’s effort to have fun in a social context that is 
definitely limited in specific ways. The canalization 
theory of behavior development is suggested as a 
useful concept to explain the apparent develop- 
mental nature of delinquent careers and of play 
interests. Play constitutes only one portion of the 
life of a delinquent, however, and one cannot expect 
a direct attack on play interests to eradicate de- 
linquency.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 
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1173. Hughes, E. W. An of the records 
of some 750 probationers. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1943, 13, 113-125.—This study of some 750 male 
probationers attempts to measure the effect upon 
the outcome of the treatment of the presence or 
absence of certain unfavorable conditions recog- 
nized as among the prime causes of delinquency. 
The peak of the age distribution is at 13 years, with 
a heavy concentration between 8 and 17. It ap- 
pears that the length of the probation period is of 
little importance. On the basis of a general follow-up 
survey, only 15% of the cases terminated unsuccess- 
fully, and in the instance of a special 5-year follow-up 
in which at least 5 years had elapsed since the 
original order, 74% a the cases were satisfactory. 
The fact that probationers from broken homes re- 
spond almost as well as those from normal homes is 
probably explained by the selection exercised by the 
officers. Those conditions that are especially un- 
favorable to the course of probation appear to be 
defective home discipline and opposing tempera- 
mental traits, while lack of definite interests and 
unstable employment are also prominent factors. 
It is generally concluded that those influences most 
evident in the causation of delinquency are also the 
most detrimental to the successful application of 
probation.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College 
for Women). 

1174. Lloyd-Jones, E. Education to diminish 
delinquency. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1943, 45, 84-90.— 
Statistics demonstrating the increase of juvenile 
delinquency are given, and the complexity of factors 
making for delinquency is discussed. Because of its 
contact with almost every child over a period of 
several years, the school should be an effective or- 
ganization for combating delinquency. The author 
makes suggestions for correcting the school’s neglect 
of the juvenile delinquency problem and emphasizes 
the need for co-ordination with community ac- 
tivities—L. Birdsall (College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board). 

1175. Martin, J. B. The Polkadot Gang—a 
natural history of some Chicago juvenile criminals. 
Harper's Mag., 1943, 187, 356-364.—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 

1176. Michaels, J. J. Note on the incidence of 
enuresis in twenty-five delinquents. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 644-648.—Twenty-five 
case histories presented in a book on delinquency 
were examined for incidence of enuresis. The 
results confirmed the author’s previous findings 
that a relationship exists between persistent enuresis 
and delinquency in the psychopathic personality, 
both being expressions of some common, funda- 
mental personality disorder.—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

1177. Sander, M. Bibliomania. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1943, 34, 155-161.—Cases are described 
of persons with such compulsion to possess or read 
books that they were led to deceit, theft, and 
murder in the attainment of their ends.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 

1178. Schaeffer, P. N. The Boys Home at 
Reading. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1943, 34, 150-154. 
—In Berks County, Pa., juvenile delinquents under 
16 may be committed to a home supervised by a 
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friendly man and his wife, where they attend public 
school, associate socially with friends of their choice, 
work at jobs, and visit their families periodically. 
The preventative effects of the system are said to be 
excellent.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


1179. Schwebel, G. A. [Chm.] Report of the 
Co-ordination Committee, Department of Public 
Welfare, Illinois. Springfield Iil.: State Printer, 
1943. Pp. 116.—‘The co-ordination committee 
has concerned itself with the task of formulating a 
plan in which all facilities of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, the industrial schools, the De- 
linquency Prevention Division, the Metropolitan 
Delinquency Prevention Division, the Division for 
Supervision of Delinquents, and perhaps other re- 
lated state agencies, might be co-ordinated for the 
more effective treatment and prevention of delin- 
quency.” Discounting theories which assume that 
delinquency and crime are products either of defects 
inherent in the organism or in factors in the environ- 
ment, the committee emphasizes that delinquency 
and crime are products of social life and that treat- 
ment and preventive efforts, if they are to achieve 
general success, should increasingly take the form of 
broad programs. It is suggested that the state 
government participate in a direct attack upon 
delinquency at its source and seek to develop an 
awareness of the nature of the problem of delin- 
quency, encouraging the participation of citizens 
in the program and uniting the efforts of the staffs 
of the above named agencies. A plan for complete 
reorganization of the child welfare program is 
outlined.—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 


1180. Sellin, T. Child delinquen Ann. Amer. 
Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1943, 229, 157-163.—Recent 
delinquency figures are presented and discussed. 
The rise of delinquency in Germany, 1914-1918, 
centered about the breakup of the home, increase in 
child labor, breakdown of education, and under- 
nourishment. Similar trends, to a much more 
limited degree, are apparent in the United States 
during the present war.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


1181. Tolman, R. S. Wishes of 109 women 
prisoners. J. genet. Psychol., 1943, 63, 259-272.— 
One hundred and nine women prisoners were asked 
to write down three wishes. Responses were classi- 
fied according to Jersild’s classificatory scheme (see 
8: 693) and compared with the wishes of groups of 
children, college women, and elderly persons as 
reported in previous studies. “In general, the 
wishes of these women prisoners tend to present a 
nate of individuals desiring most of all to be 

ree and out of trouble, to have happy marriages, 
good husbands, nice homes, babies, to be able to 
cope with disturbing impulses in the future. Wishes 
for material possessions or for social betterment play 
little part in their thinking.”—R. B. Ammons (San 
Diego). 

1182. Wolff, P. O. Narcotic addiction and crim- 
inality. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1943, 34, 162-181.— 
Having granted the complexity of causal factors 
and criteria for both crime and narcotic addiction, 
the author makes an inquiry into the motives and 
types of addiction. Comparative statistics show 
high relationships in many countries between an 
criminal record and addiction or trafficking. Sta- 
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tistics also show an inverse relation between severity 
of sentence and number of arrests for narcotic viola- 
tions; thus, heavy sentences are recommended. The 
relation of opium, heroin, cocaine, and marihuana 
to type of crime is also discussed. Preventative 
measures require international and interprofessional 
co-operation for a study of effective methods. 
as ag bibliography.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Benning- 
ton). 


[See also abstracts 1068, 1140. ] 
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1183. Allgaier, E. Percentage of drivers wearing 
glasses by age and sex. Amer. J. Optom., 1943, 20, 
398-—399.—A St. Louis report for 1942 gave data on 
133,342 operators. These records are the basis of 
the analysis which shows that about 21% of the total 
group wear corrections. Up to 40 years of age the 
proportion is fairly constant at about 13%; in the 
age group 40 to 60, the percentage rises rapidly and 
regularly until about 655% were found to be wearing 
glasses. There were no considerable differences 
between sexes in this respect, although at all ages a 
slightly higher percentage of women is found to be 
wearing them.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


1184. Allport, G. W., & Cameron, D. H. Psy- 
chology—in the war and after (IV). Jr Coll. J., 1943, 
14, 153-157.—Allport briefly summarizes the ABC’s 
of scapegoating, and Cameron discusses psycho- 
logical research on the question of industrial fatigue. 


—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


1185. [Anon.] Bibliography on music in in- 
dustry. Camden, N. J.: Radio Corporation of 
America, 1943. Pp. 4. 


1186. [Anon.] A guide to personnel counseling. 
Personnel, 1943, 20, 139-153.—This is a guide, pre- 
pared under the direction of William H. Kushnick, 
Director of Civilian Personnel and Training, War 
Department, for establishing and conducting a 
counseling program. The functions and principles 
set forth in the guide should normally fit any in- 
dustrial organization. The following major topics 
are covered: methods utilized; principles; counselor 
relationships with management, supervisors, and 
other departments and outside agencies; setting up 
and developing the program; counseling procedures; 
interviewing techniques; and record maintenance.— 
J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


1187. Armstrong, T. O. Talking your ra 
Personnel, 1943, 20, 112-115.—Three general prin- 
ciples are set forth governing the administration of 
reprimands and criticism by a supervisor or rater: 
(1) criticism and reprimand should be based on 
facts and should avoid personalities at all times; 
(2) public criticism is rarely justified, as it usually 
results in the development of an antagonistic atti- 
tude; and, (3) private reprimands should be prefaced 
with a statement of some of the more favorable 
factors, such as attendance, quality of work, and 
production records.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 

1188. Baker, H. Women in war industries. 
Res. Rep. Ser. industr. Relat. Princeton Univ., 1942, 
No. 66. Pp. 82.—The principal problems of the 
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currently expanded employment of women in in- 
dustry are discussed. Information concerning ex- 
periences and opinions was secured from a large 
number of American companies and publications 
and from available British material. Topics covered 
include selection and placement, induction and 
training, hours of work, wage rates and policies, 
health and safety, and problems outside the plant 
that affect women’s work in industry. A selected 
bibliography of American and British publications 
is included.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan, & 
Harrison, Inc.). 

1189. Cardinell, R. L. The statistical method 
in determining the effects of music in industry. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 78.—Abstract. 


1190. Cardinell, R. L. The statistical method in 
determining the effects of music in industry. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 133-135.—A quantita- 
tive determination of the effects of music in in- 
dustry is difficult because of the presence of various 
other factors difficult to control. Every plant must 
be treated individually and must follow a trial and 
error procedure to obtain best results.—E. G. Wever 
(Princeton). 

1191. Davis, H. A. Inefficient efficiency rating. 
Person. J., 1944, 22, 268-270.—Employees should 
have their efficiency ratings explained to them 

rsonally in order to avoid misinterpretations. 
+ lh can then be pointed out and methods of 
correction suggested.— M. B. Mitchell (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

1192. Driver, R. S. The value of psychological 
tests in industry. Personnel, 1943, 19, 656-664.— 
The author presents a nontechnical discussion of the 
value of employment tests and the methods of using 
such tests in an industrial situation. Such psycho- 
logical terms as test, reliability, and validity are 
defined, and testing methods are arbitrarily classi- 
fied into four divisions and discussed, the discussion 
being supplemented with illustrations cited from 
experiences of several industrial organizations.— 
J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


1193. Halpin, D. D. Industrial music and morale. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 77-78.—Abstract. 


1194. Halpin, D. D. Industrial music and morale. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 116-123.—Many 
technical and management problems arise in con- 
nection with the use of music in industry. Sugges- 
tions are given regarding program selection, inten- 
sity level, and uses of the sound system for special 
purposes.—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

1195. Harrisson, T. The British soldier today. 
Infantry J., 1944, 54, No. 1, 54-57.—During the last 
two years there has developed a new War Office 
approach to personnel problems. in June, 1942, a 
pamphlet, Comrades in Arms, prepared under the 
auspices of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
set the seal of approval on the fullest human associa- 
tions between officers and enlisted men in place of 
the previous formal relationships. Furthermore, 
the Army Bureau of Current Affairs has developed 
the principle of weekly discussions on a platoon 
basis. Largely as a result of a report of a committee 
set up by the Ministry of Labor in 1941, extensive 
measures have been taken to place men in appro- 
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priate assignments. A revised system for sifting 
recruits was instituted in 1942. By this system, 
every man entering the Army goes to the General 
Service Corps for six weeks’ primary training. Dur- 
ing this period each man is tested and then sent to 
the most suitable unit, earmarked for a specific job. 
A man marked as an officer type will presently have 
opportunity to go before more psychologists at the 
War Office Selection Board. The latter part of the 
article describes recreations, discipline, and typical 
routine duties— N. R. Bartlett (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 


1196. Hoppock, R. [Ed.] Occupational index 
York: Occupational Index, 1943. Pp. 


1197. Hough, E. Effect of music on accident 
reduction. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 78.— 
Abstract. 


1198. Hough, E. Music as a safety factor. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 124.—Musical programs 
were introduced in certain shops according to data 
on fatigue and accident proneness. While the re- 
sults cannot be attributed entirely to the music, 
there was a notable decrease in number of accidents 
after the use of music over a 3-month period.—E. G 
Wever (Princeton). 


1199. Kerr, W. A. Why make a music preference 
survey? Indusir. Music News, RCA, 1943, 1, 4-5.— 
The author believes (a) that the types of industrial 
music employees like best are the types which best 
effect repetitive-type production, and (6) that 
employees appreciate being allowed to state their 
preferences. An ‘attitude toward music’ preference 
sheet has been developed for industrial use. Of this 
sheet 13 varieties of music and the titles of 61 actual 
musical recordings are treated with a 5-point rating 
scheme. Non-office workers of the Atlas Powder Co. 
(415 subjects) gave the following preference ranking: 
music of the popular hit-parade type first place, 

triotic music second, Hawaiian third, waltzes 

ourth, polkas and squares fifth, marches sixth, 
fast dances seventh, sacred eighth, semi-classical 
ninth, hillbilly and western tenth, humorous-novelty 
eleventh, classical twelfth, and negro spirituals and 
blues thirteenth place.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

1200. Kerr, W. A. Attitudes toward types of 
industrial music. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 
78.—Abstract. 

1201. Kerr, W. A. Attitudes toward types of 
industrial music. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 
125—130.—Employee attitudes toward different types 
of music were ascertained. These vary considerably 
for various groups, and such variations must be 
considered in planning music programs in industry.— 
E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

1202. Kerr, W. A. Psychological effects of music 
as reported by one hundred sixty-two defense 
workers. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1943, 52, 180.— 
Abstract. 

1203. Kirkpatrick, F. H. Music in industry. 
Personnel, 1943, 20, 88-94.—This is a reprint of an 
article that appeared in the Journal of applied 
Psychology, 1943, 27, 268-274 (see 17: 3929).—J. E. 
Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 
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1204. Myers, C. S. terede sinai psikoloji. 
(Industrial psychology in Great Britain.) Istanbul 
Univ. Yayinlar., 1940, No. 110, 201-202.—A report 
is given on the ‘work ‘of the Industrial Health Re- 
search Board over the last 20 years, and of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology in 1938. 
The problems investigated were mainly concerned 
with the length of the working day, the effect of 
lighting and noise, the selection of workers fit for 
routine and repetitive work, and the construction of 
machines in relation to the human factor.—A. A. 
Rose (Smith). 

1205. Palmer, D.L. Industrial relations research. 
Person. J., 1944, 22, 255-262.—Industrial relations 
research involves the joint action of the social sciences 
in solving the problems of human relations within 
industry. It is emphasized that the proper goal of 
research is research and recommendation, not ad- 
ministration.— M. B. Mitchell (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1206. Pennington, L. A., & Mearin, R. J. Fre- 
quency of craniocerebral injuries in relation to mili- 
screening examinations. War Med., Chicago, 
1943, 4, 465-470.—Little is known as to the fre- 
quency of head injuries among the draft population. 
special interrogation of 4,822 consecutive induc- 
tees at a naval training station gave a minimal 
estimate of 13%. Using disturbances of conscious- 
ness and after symptoms as rough criteria, 72% of 
these injuries were mild, 10.5% moderately severe, 
and 16.9% severe. 47.4% of the entire group had 
received no medical attention; others had discon- 
tinued treatment or sought advice too late. The 
chief causes of the traumata were automobile, 
home and sports accidents, or, otherwise stated, 
collisions, falls, falling objects, and assaults (blows, 
boxing). Head injuries prior to induction are at 
least as troublesome as those sustained during service, 
and ordinarily little can be done about them at a late 
stage. The situation will not be greatly improved 
until the public is better educated as to the sequelae 
of head injuries—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1207. Reynolds, W. Selecting music for the 
factory. Personnel, 1943, 20, 95-98.—This article is 
an abridgement of a pamphlet issued by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation in 1942. The effects of 
music on various types of workers are summarized 
as follows: (1) workers employed on monotonous 
and repetitive tasks benefit most from musical 
programs; (2) workers employed on tasks requiring 
skill and mental concentration can benefit from 
musical programs if the program materials, style 
of playing g, and reproduction are satisfactory; and 
(3) music is unsatisfactory for the executive and office 
staff.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


1208. Rimoldi, H. J. A. Adecuaci6n al trabajo. 
(Fitness for work.) Publ. Inst. Psicol exp., Univ. 
Cuyo, 1943,1, No. 1. Pp. 38.—Investigation of atti- 
tudes and working conditions in a factory in Men- 
doza, Argentina, yielded tabulations of absenteeism 
and its causes, workers’ values, temporal aspects of 
work, background of workers, and other data. Cor- 
relation of statistics suggests the existence of two 
distinct classes of workers, one anxious to advance to 
more interesting and rewarding jobs, the other 
stabilized to the routine and desirous of its con- 
tinuance. The author is somewhat suspicious of the 
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conclusions of this pioneer study—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 

1209. Selvin,-B. Programming music for in- 
dustry. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1943, 15, 131-132.— 
Special consideration must be given to the selection 
of music for industrial uses and to the arrangements 
and intensity used. In general, elaborate arrange- 
ments and frills must be avoided. The music will 
defeat its purpose if made distracting in character.— 
E. G. Wever (Princeton). 


[See also abstracts 992, 996, 997, 1006, 1019, 1024, 
1028, 1035, 1037, 1039, 1066, 1068, 1069, 1070, 
1075, 1081, 1083, 1084, 1085, 1086, 1089, 1090, 
1091, 1103, 1105, 1106, 1108, 1110, 1133, 1152, 
1159, 1234. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


1210. Ackerly, S. The teaching of pee 
to undergraduate medical students. J. Ass. Amer. 
med. Coll., 1943, 18, 167-173. 

1211. [Anon.] Fortbildungskurs der Kommis- 
sion fiir Kinderpsychiatrie der Schweizerischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Psychiatrie. (Proceedings of the 
Committee on Child Psychiatry of the Swiss Psy- 
chiatric Association.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1943, 10, 
85-93.—At a meeting held on June 19, 1943, in 
Aarau, three papers were presented. The first by 
M. Tramer, entitled School failures, their causes and 
treatment, emphasized the wide variety of factors 
contributing to school failure. Of these some lead 
chiefly to intellectual breakdown, others to person- 
ality destruction; some affect both the intellectual 
and the nonintellectual functions. The second paper 
by O. Pfister dealt with the psychiatric aspects of 
failure in the oral examination for the Baccalaureate. 
Often the cause of such failure can be traced to 
anxiety, unconscious feelings of guilt, or unrecog- 
nized desire for revenge against father or mother. 
The third paper by H. Hegg dealt with methods of 
handling children who are slow to learn.—F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 

1212. Antel, S. C. Imtihanlarin kiymeti. (The 
validity of examinations.) Istanbul Univ. Yayinilar., 
1940, No. 110, 203-206.—The scores of more than 
10,000 Istanbul children of the 3rd and 5th grade 
were compared for examinations prepared by indi- 
vidual teachers and for a standardized test of knowl- 
edge. The majority of the pupils could not answer 
more than one third of the test items, and the ex- 
amination questions were found too difficult or too 
poem and particularly not pertinent to essential 
acts and techniques. It was believed that the cur- 
riculum and the teachers do not emphasize essential 
knowledge. The following division of the curriculum 
is suggested: a basic program, objectively controlled 
by tests; and a special program, adapted to the 
aptitudes and environmental conditions of the pupil. 
The Winnetka method of teaching is recommended. 
—A. A. Rose (Smith). 

1213. Bailey, E. R. The Benjamin Franklin 
Childhood Center. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1943, 45, 
109-120.—A description is given of the organization 
of the Benjamin Franklin Childhood Center in 


conjunction with the 1943 Summer Session of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Its pur- 
pose was ‘‘to mobilize the resources of a New York 
City neighborhood for desirable extended school 
activities for children of elementary school age durin 
six weeks of the summer period.’—L. Birds 
(College Entrance Examination Board). 


1214. Blackwell, A. M. A list of researches in 
educational psychology and teaching method, pre- 
sented for higher degrees of British universities 
from 1918 to the present day. PartI. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1943, 13, 153-158.—Both published and 
unpublished studies presented for higher degrees of 
British universities from 1918 to the present are 
included.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College 
for Women). 

1215. Buchan, D. W. Educational methods ap- 
plicable to adult mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1943, 48, 87-95.—A description is given of the 
educational program at Laurelton State Village, 
Laurelton, Pa. In a population of over 900 girls, 
72% of whom are morons or above, the educational 
program occupies an important place in the func- 
tioning of the institution. It includes instruction by 
five academic teachers and one teacher each in 
home economics, dietetics, occupational therapy, and 
music, in addition to physical education. Educa- 
tional opportunities are offered in connection with 
the maintenance work of the institution. Ma- 
terials used and extracurricular activities are men- 
tioned.—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 


1216. Burt, C. The education of the young 
adolescent; the psychological implications of the 
Norwood Report. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 13, 
126-140.—Proposals for the postwar reorganization 
of adolescent education as presented in the Govern- 
ment White Paper and the Norwood Report are 
evaluated. The suggested assignment of children 
to different types of secondary education at the age 
of 11 derives hen considerations of an administra- 
tive rather than a psychological nature. Since 
restriction in the type of education from which any 
child can profit is not so much a result of lack of 
special ability as of limitation in general intelligence, 
the scheme to assign pupils to three kinds of schools 
according to qualitative mental types is psycho- 
logically unsound. Instead of abolishing examina- 
tions as a method of selecting for further instruction 
children of high intelligence as the Report envisages, 
the free place examination could be rendered selec- 
tive rather than competitive and could be designed 
to measure native capacity rather than acquired 
knowledge. The proposed substitution of teachers’ 
assessments for standardized tests would institute 
a less accurate method of classification. Inclusion 
of a probationary period to allow for reallocation of 
possible misplacements will prove inadequate unless 
supplemented by a program of scientific guidance 
by psychological advisers who are trained in the 
problems of vocational and educational counseling.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


1217. Clark, E. C. An experimental evaluation 
of the school excursion. J. exp. Educ., 1943, 12, 
10-19.—After a careful balancing of pupils in experi- 
mental groups with regard to IQ, sex, and socioeco- 
nomic status, comparison was made of the effects of 
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teaching with and without the aid of supplementary 
school excursions. The units studied were Egypt, 
printing, transportation, and communications. Little 
or no difference was found in either relative or 
absolute retention scores for the two groups, and a 
test of interest in the subjects showed no significant 
differences between them in the number of responses 
like, indifferent, and dislike. While the experimental 
group reported great appreciation of the excursions 
and at the end of the unit showed evidence of broader 
related interests, the results of this study do not 
justify all the usual favorable assumptions concern- 
ing the educational value of trips.—E. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

1218. Douglass, H. R. Different levels and pat- 
terns of ability necessary for success in college. 
Occupations, 1943, 22, 182-186.—A group of studies 
of the relationships between scholastic success 
in the schools and colleges of the University of 
Minnesota and a number of variables is reviewed. 
It is concluded that the abilities required for success 
in the various schools and colleges vary both in 
nature and in degree. Even more important to 
guidance is the fact that success in college depends 
not only on mental ability but on the institution and 
curriculum selected.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

1219. Edgerton, H.A., & Britt,S. H. The Science 
Talent Search. Occupations, 1943, 22, 177-180.— 
The authors describe the basis of evidence used in 
the annual selection of winners of the Science Talent 
Search, with particular emphasis on the evaluation 
of recommendations furnished by high _ school 
teachers. The type of records desired by the Science 
Talent Search can be of great value in any counseling 
program.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


1220. Emme, E. E. Effective teaching in a post- 
war world. Sch. & Soc., 1943, 58, 415.—Ninety- 
six college students in general psychology responded, 
at the beginning and end of the semester, to the 
items of a scale designed to measure superstitious 
beliefs. Significant reduction in the mean number 
of such opinions was noted, the brighter students 
showing the greater changes as compared with the 
less intelligent. Two subsequent studies of a similar 
nature provided almost identical results. The im- 
portance of experimental evidence in effecting atti- 
tude changes through education is pointed out.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


1221. Fenton, N. The counselor’s approach to 
the home. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 32. $0.50.—This is the 
first of a series of manuals aiming to formulate for 
school counselors the practical possibilities of the 
applications of guidance procedures in the school. 
An orientation in the procedures and techniques used 
by the social worker in the collection of information 
concerning the home situation is presented. Sug- 
gestions are made as to how the case history should 
be written and a sample history is given.— L. Long 
(College of the City of New York). 

1222. Fenton, N. The counselor’s interview with 
the student. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 36. $0.50.—In the 
second manual of a series (see also 18: 1221) the 
author discusses the technique of interviewing. 


1218-1229 


Specific suggestions for conducting a personal inter- 
view are made, and an interview conducted by a 
high school counselor is reproduced.—L. Long 
(College of the City of New York). 


1223. Fenton, N., & Davis, A. M. A practical 
procedure for the in-service workshop in mental 
hygiene. Calif. J. elem. Educ., 1943, 11, 154-160.— 
See Educ. Abstr. 8: 1347. 


1224. Geisel, J. B. Visual aids for mental 
hygiene. Educ. Screen, 1943, 22, 289-291; 294.— 
See Educ. Abstr. 8: 1349. 


1225. Good, C. V. Bibliographical and docu- 
mentary techniques in education. Rev. educ. Res., 
1942, 12, 460-478.—A review is given of the litera- 
ture on research procedures which depend on utiliza- 
tion of documentary sources. Topics treated are: 
(a) library guides and tools in education, psychology, 
and other social sciences; (6) historiography and 
legal research; and (c) documentary reproduction. 
239-item bibliography.—G. McHugh (Barnard). 


1226. Goodman, D. J. Comparative effectiveness 
of pictorial teaching aids: an experimental investiga- 
tion in safety education at the elementary-school 
level. J. exp. Educ., 1943, 12, 20-25.—The relative 
value of sound and silent motion pictures, slides 
alone, and slides with sound accompaniment was 
studied in connection with instruction in four sub- 
jects: auto safety, bicycle safety, pedestrian safety, 
and fire safety at the elementary-school level. Re- 
sults of a pretest, a posttest of immediate recall, 
and a posttest repeated after 30 days were analyzed. 
The author found evidence that all these media aid 
materially in both immediate and delayed recall 
regardless of the IQ of the subjects. The silent 
motion picture was the most effective. The sound 
and silent film slide were, in all but one instance, 
superior to the sound motion picture.—EZ. B. Mal- 
lory (Wellesley). 

1227. Harrington, W. Recommendation quality 
and placement success; a study of the relation 
between an estimate of the quality of written recom- 
mendations and success in securing certain types 
of teaching positions. Psychol. Monogr., 1943, 55, 
No. 4. Pp. 62.—From a study of the written recom- 
mendations of successful and unsuccessful applicants 
for teaching positions, it is concluded that superior 
recommendations are a significant factor in place- 
ment success—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test 
Service). 

1228. Hayes, S. P. New methods of testing the 
school achievement of blind pupils. Outlook for 
Blind, 1943, 37, 277-282.—A discussion is offered of 
techniques and arrangements of materials found by 
the author to be helpful in the administration of 
group tests which have been adapted for use with the 
blind, The problems lie in the awkwardness of 
Braille equipment and in the presence in the upper 
grades of many children who have not had time to 
proficient in the use of Braille-—XK. E. Max- 

ld 


1229. Hubbard, F. W. Questionnaires, inter- 
views, personality schedules. Rev. educ. Res., 1942, 
12, 534-541.—The use of questionnaires, interviews, 
and personality schedules in research is briefly 
discussed as follows: (1) questionnaire preparation, 
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administration, special uses, and reliability of 
returns; (2) interview recording, vocabulary, and 
special uses; and (3) a critical appraisal of personality 
measures. 56-item bibliography.—G. McHugh 
(Barnard). 

1230. Johnson, J. T. An evaluation of research 
on gradation in the field of arithmetic. J. educ. Res., 
1943, 37, 161-173.—The author was asked to revise 
upward the course of study in arithmetic in the 
Chicago schools. The grade placements of various 
skills are compared with the recommendations of the 
Committee of Seven with which they are in essential 
agreement. The revision, by having the curriculum 
fit about 70% of the children to the work instead of 
30% as heretofore, has led to a substantial gain in 
arithmetic efficiency —M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


1231. Johnson, W. H. Program for conserving 
our superior elementary-school students. Educ. 
Adm. Supervis., 1943, 29, 77-86.—The potentialities 
for leadership of nearly a million superior elementary- 
school pupils can be fully developed only by an 
educational program providing for more rapid ad- 
vancement through the school. Fears of the harm- 
ful consequences of acceleration derive from our 
experience of a period when we were unable to 
identify the gifted child reliably and when educators 
indulged in much misguided acceleration. Numer- 
ous research studies confirm the facilitating effect 
of acceleration upon scholarship and indicate that it 
offers a positive, wholesome contribution to the 
personal and social development of the student. 
The need for a nation-wide program of conservation 
of the gifted is immediate. A plan now in operation 
in the Chicago elementary schools is outlined to 
show how the problem has been solved in a metro- 
politan school system—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph's College for Women). 


1232. Kopel, D. Procedures for evaluating text- 
books in reading. J. exp. Educ., 1943, 12, 34-36.— 
Twenty-five criteria of reading textbooks, previously 
described by the author (see 18: 1233), are presented. 
It is suggested that teachers may make a subjective 
evaluation of a given text by referring to this list, 
or they may calculate a quantitative score for the 
text by grading it according to each criterion on a 
40-point scale and adding up the total score. A 
group of textbooks so rated ranged in scores between 
360 and 920 points out of the possible 1,000. The 
author urges that a combination of several books for 
a class is better than any single text and that even 
such a group of texts should serve only as a part of 
a well-rounded classroom library. In choosing texts 
the individual needs of the pupils should always be 
considered.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


1233. Kopel, D., & O’Connor, J. F. Criteria for 
evaluating reading textbooks. J. exp. Educ., 1943, 
12, 26—33.—The authors list 19 accepted objectives 
of reading programs in the secondary schools. From 
these, together with other standards which are con- 
cerned with the typographical and structural 
adequacy of the textual materials, they formulate, 
describe, and discuss 25 criteria of reading textbooks. 
It is emphasized that these criteria apply not only 
to the selection of books but also to the evaluation of 
the whole reading program in the elementary and 
secondary grades.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


1234. Kossmann, C. E. Present trends in teach- 
ing at the Army School of Aviation Medicine. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1943, 14, 216-222.—This article dis- 
cusses the course for flight surgeons. The course is 
divided into two equal parts of six weeks’ duration. 
The first part ib devennd to didactic work in the 
school; the second part is practical and consists in 
passing the physical examination for flying and in 
taking part in the administration of a hospital at one 
of the three Aviation Cadet Centers. A brief dis- 
cussion of the contents of the curriculum is then 
presented.—C. Pfaffman (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1235. Krause, L. W. A comparison of two meth- 
ods of study. Elem. Sch. J., 1943, 44, 45-48.— 
Using matched groups in 5th and 6th grade science 
classes, the author finds that 10% greater factual 
learning results from having pupils make up tests of 
their own than from the conventional method of 
answering specific questions. Other advantages of 
the first method are also noted.—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 

1236. Lemon, B. K., & Buswell, G. T. Oral and 
written expression in grade IX. Sch. Rev., 1943, 51, 
544-549.—Dictaphone recordings of informal con- 
versations of 20 ninth-grade pupils were compared 
with equated samples of written compositions. 
Analysis as to number and type of errors indicates 
the kind of instruction most commonly needed. 
Low correlation between errors in oral and written 
expression is shown.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s 
College for Women). 

1237. Lorge, I. Tabulating and test scoring 
machines: application of International Business 
Machines to educational research. Rev. educ. Res., 
1942, 12, 550-557.—The available literature is 
reviewed on the application of machine methods to 
tabulation, computation, and test scoring, limited 
to machines developed by International Business 
Machines Corporation and to applications of these 
machines to educational research. 91-item bibliog- 
raphy.—G. McHugh (Barnard). 

1238. MacGregor, G. Achievement tests in the 

school. Publ. Scot. Coun. Res. Educ., 1934, 
No. 6. Pp. 132.—A comparison was made of Amer- 
ican and Scottish achievement in reading, arithmetic, 
language usage, and spelling by means of the Public 
School Achievement Test. At age 11 tie Scottish 
children were 16 months ahead, reading showing the 
least superiority and spelling the greatest. Further 
tests with children of different ages showed that 
the superiority of the Scottish group was apparent 
from the age of 7 onwards, and it was suggested 
that by earlier admittance to school these children 
obtained a lead which they retained throughout the 
primary school.—E. Thomson (Edinburgh). 

1239. Meshke, E. D: The effects of u 
selected community resources in ninth-grade an 
tenth-grade homemaking classes. J. exp. Educ., 
1943, 12, 1-9.—In order to test the value of store 
trips as supplementary to school work in home 
economics, three groups of ninth- and tenth-grade 
pupils in 10 schools were tested before and after 
differently planned instruction in food selection and 
in the selection and care of electrical equipment. 
When store classes, classroom classes, and control 
classes were compared, it was found that the achieve- 
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ment of the groups having store contacts was su- 
rior to that of those without such contacts. 
upils in the former groups also showed more inde- 
ndence of judgment in buying and tended to carry 
into practice what they had been taught. Differ- 
ences were more marked in the tenth grade than in 
the ninth.—£. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


1240. Mooney, R. L. Exploratory research on 
students’ problems. J. educ. Res., 1943, 37, 218- 
224.—A recently developed instrument is described 
for the study of students’ problems at junior-high- 
school, high-school, and college levels. It is a prob- 
lem check list, consisting of short phrases expressin 
common problems of students. The uses to which 
these check lists may be put, the types of problems 
for which they are adapted, and the research fields 
in which they may be employed are outlined.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1241. Newman, S. C. Employment problems of 
college students. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. 158. $3.00.— 
The following topics are discussed: unequal oppor- 
tunity in higher education; conflicting philosophies; 
background and perspectives; extent and conditions 
of student employment; scholastic effects of student 
employment; personal and social effects of student 
employment; present programs and policies; and 
conclusions and recommendations.—(Courtesy J. 
educ. Res.). 


1242. Perry, W. M. Influence of student dreads 
upon attitudes toward school subjects. J. exp. 
Educ., 1943, 12, 48-63.—Students in psychology and 
education courses at the University of Nebraska 
filled out questionnaires designed to elicit informa- 
tion as to whether they had anticipated with or 
without dread the various subjects which they took 
in high school and college. They recorded also their 
subsequent attitudes toward these subjects and indi- 
cated reasons for their dread if these were known. 
Certain subjects, especially chemistry, were dreaded 
more than others. Anticipatory dreads influenced 
but did not completely determine later attitudes. 
More subjects were liked at later than at earlier 
stages, but there was some tendency for attitudes to 
persist unchanged. The descending order of rea- 
sons for dread in high school was subject matter, 
teacher, and doubt of the subjects’ own ability; 
whereas in college it was subject matter, doubt of 
ability, and then the teacher—EZ. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

1243. Pollock, L. J. The teaching of psychia 
to undergraduate medical students. Quart. Bull. 
Northwest. Univ. med. Sch., 1943, 17, 303-307. 

1244. Potter, E. H. The effect of reproof in 
relation to age in school children. J. genet. Psychol., 
1943, 63, 247-258.—234 children in grades 3, 6, 9, 
and 12 were given a standardized arithmetic test. 
Grades were divided into control and experimental 
groups, which were then given the same test twice 
more at intervals. During the second test the ex- 
perimental group was given verbal reproof for poor 
performance on the original test. All groups im- 
proved in score during the experiment, with a 
tendency for the reproved group to show impaired 
performance in grade 3, improved performance in 
grade 6, and little change not due to practice in 
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grades 9 and 12. In a similar experiment where a 
motor task was used, all groups showed improved 
scores, with reproof improving performance in 
grades 3 and 6, impairing it slightly in grade 9, 
and producing little change in grade 12.—R. B. 
Ammons (San Diego). 

1245. Pritchard, J. W. Motor performance as a 
chance factor in test scores. J. educ. Res., 1943, 37, 
181-192.—In the conventional rate test in simple 
arithmetical combinations, motor performance is not 
sufficiently controlled. The differential test, which 
differentiates the speed of writing from the speed of 
the mental processes required in arithmetical com- 
binations, brings further control into the situation. 
These conclusions are based on an experiment em- 
ploying tests of addition and multiplication combina- 
tions with a group of 60 sixth grade pupils.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1246. Ralya, L. L. Conceptions and beliefs 
significant to the fields of mental hygiene and social 
welfare of senior premedical psychology students. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 34, 278-289.—A question- 
naire of 180 statements concerning certain beliefs 
and concepts significant to the Relds of mental 
hygiene and social welfare was given 141 premedical 
students in their senior year at college. Results 
showed high percentages of misconceptions for a 
large number of the items. Students with high 
college achievement records made somewhat better 
scores on the test as a whole than did those with 
low college achievement, but for many specific 
items the difference between the two groups was 
slight or negligible—EZ. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


1247. Rarick, L. A survey of athletic participa- 
tion and scholastic achievement. J. educ. Res., 
1943, 37, 174-180.—The author reviews the litera- 
ture dealing with the scholastic achievement of 
students participating in interscholastic, intercol- 
legiate, and intramural atheletics—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 


1248. Robitaille, H. J. The development of a test 
for reasoning ability and its application to students 
majoring in science, classics, and commercial 
courses. Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cath. Univ. Amer., 
1943, 6, No. 3. Pp. 64.—A battery of four tests 
was used, two of syllogistic reasoning and two of 
case solution. The syllogistic tests contained 45 
syllogisms each, the subjects marking each correct 
or incorrect. The case-solution tests consisted of 
18 law cases selected from court records. Each 
stated whether the defendant was guilty or respons- 
ible; why, and what principle governed the answer. 
The conclusions were corrected according to the 
court decisions. A preliminary draft was presented 
to 25 high school seniors, the final test to 168 high 
school seniors, whose mean age was 17 years and 
9 months. The tests were scored to furnish 10 
variables, which covered syllogistic reasoning, reason- 
ing in case solution, majors, minors, conclusions, 
intelligence, and general performance in respective 
school courses. The variables when treated by the 
Pearson product-moment formula were analyzed 
with the Spearman tetrad technique. Five of the 
variables seemed to constitute a valid battery of 
tests: majors, reasoning in case solution, minors, 
syllogisms, and conclusions. Correlation of the 
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general factor and ability in commercial, classical, 

and scientific courses showed that reasoning ability 

correlates highest with the commercial, almost as 

high with the classical, and lowest with the scientific 

T. Spoerl (American International 
ollege). 

1249. Semmelmeyer, M. Evaluation of the ap- 
plication of general semantics methodology in a 
‘reading readiness’ program. Pap. Amer. Congr. 
gen. Semant., 1943, 2, 529-537.—In its neuro- 
semantic aspect the concept of ‘reading readiness’ 
implies that the child must have firsthand sense 
experience before he is confronted with symbols. 
Mental and emotional disturbances may occur 
when he is exposed to symbolic stimuli before he is 
prepared to evaluate them. In a program under- 
taken at the Reilly School, Chicago, a group of 
children of less than average promise, as indicated 
by intelligence and reading tests, were given pre- 
paratory training for reading according to the ex- 
tensional principles recommended by Korzybski. 
Objects related to dominant centers of interest were 
observed, later described, then labeled; other objects 
of the same class were next described, and their 
similarities and differences specifically noted; fi- 
nally, inferences were drawn from the descriptions. 
Marked improvements in IQ’s and reading-readiness 
scores occurred in the original experimental group 
and in 5 others similarly trained within a 3-year 
period. The author found evidence of improved 
emotional adjustment and individual orientation in 
the immature children so trained—M. Sheehan 
(Hunter). 

1250. Shaw, D. C. The relation of socio-eco- 
nomic status to educational achievement in grades 
four to eight. J. educ. Res., 1943, 37, 197-201.—A 
correlation of .41 was found between scores on the 
Sims Score Card and EQ’s as measured by the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, and a correlation of .38 
between average marks and Sims scores. With 
intelligence partialled out, the correlation between 
EQ’s and Sims scores was .27.—M. Murphy (Penn- 
sylvania). 

1251. Shaw, R. B. An experiment in the use of 
goal sheets in ninth grade mathematics. J. educ. 
Res., 1943, 37, 209-211.—Two sections in 9th grade 
general mathematics, equated on the basis of mental 
ability and initial mathematical achievement, were 
employed as experimental and control groups. The 
course material was arranged in 5 units, and at the 
beginning of each unit the members of the experi- 
mental group were given appropriate goal sheets. 
Tests given at the conclusion of each unit showed the 
experimental group to be superior. The goal sheets 
seemed to be of more help to dull than to bright 
pupils, and also more helpful to pupils low in mathe- 
matical achievement than to those high in mathe- 
matical achievement.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1252. Tait, J. W. Validity in examinations. 
School, 1943, 32, 102—-105.—See Educ. Abstr. 8: 1375. 

1253. Traxler, A. E. A note on the accuracy of 
teachers’ scoring of semi-objective tests. J. educ. 
Res., 1943, 37, 212-213.—Experimental data ob- 
tained in a summer session class in standard tests 
show the advisability of using trained scorers for 
semi-objective tests and of carefully checking the 
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scoring. Slow workers seem to make more errors 
than rapid workers.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1254. [Various.] The prognostic value of uni- 
versity entrance examinations in Scotland. Publ. 
Scot. Coun. Res. Educ., 1936, No.9. Pp. ix + 197.— 
The object of this inquiry was to measure the prog- 
nostic or predictive value of the qualifications on the 
strength of which a student enters the university. 
At the secondary school leaving age two measures 
were available: (a) teachers’ marks in individual 
subjects based on the pupils’ class work together 
with the general estimate of the head teacher and (b) 
the marks based on the Leaving Certificate examina- 
tion conducted by external examiners under the 
supervision of the Scottish Education Department. 
In Arts and Pure Science there were also two sets of 
data from which it was possible to estimate uni- 
versity success: (c) the students’ marks in the class 
examinations, and (d) the marks in the degree ex- 
aminations set conjointly by the professors and 
external examiners. In the case of Medicine no 
class marks, but degree marks only, were considered. 
In general the prognostic value of measures a and } 
was not found to be very high, although this was 
partly due to the fact that the group of subjects 
considered was a selected one, being confined to the 
entrants to one Scottish university in one session 
only.—D. N. Lawley (Edinburgh). 

1255. Welborn, E. L. A study in changes in 
scores on the American Council psychological ex- 
amination during a three-year period. Proc. Ind. 
Acad. Sci., 1943, 52, 180.—Abstract. 

1256. Wood, H. P. Objective test forms for 
school certificate physics. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1943, 13, 141-146.—-Objective type tests, each com- 
prising 90 items of multiple-choice and true-false 
questions respectively, produce scores showing good 
correlation with school certificate marks in physics, 
although the coefficients between test scores and 
school estimates are smaller than in the case of 
school certificate marks and the same estimates. 
Both objective tests distribute the same 700 candi- 
dates in a normal manner. The reliability of the 
tests is adequate. From the aspect of measurement 
it appears that objective tests are as effective as any 
other kind of examination, yet more experimental 
work is necessary before they become recognized 
instruments in English schools—R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

1257. Woodruff, A. D. Students’ verbalized 
values. Relig. Educ., 1943, 38, 321-324.—A group 
of 118 college students were asked to rank a list of 
12 values: wealth, organized social life, political 
power, social service, home life, comfort, religion, 
security, personal improvement, excitement, friend- 
ship, and intellectual activity. The group was di- 
vided into subgroups on the basis of religious prefer- 
ence, and determinations were made of the variation 
in mean subgroup rankings of the various values. 
It was found that religion exhibited the most sig- 
nificant shifts from subgroup to subgroup.—F. A. 
Mote (Connecticut). 

1258. Woody, C., & Gatien, R. The sophomore 
and freshman testing program in the accredited 
high schools of Michigan. Bur. educ. Ref. Res. 
Bull., Univ. Mich., 1943, No. 155. Pp. 197.— 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


Data are presented on the achievement of Michigan 
freshmen and sophomores on mental tests and on 
tests for the interpretation of social data; vocational 
interests, satisfaction status, and adjustment status; 
and characteristics of behavior scores.—(Courtesy 
J. educ. Res.). 


[See also abstracts 954, 959, 961, 965, 974, 1008, 
1022, 1038, 1119, 1126, 1134, 1147, 1153, 1155, 
1174, 1192, 1249, 1260, 1272. ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


1259. Fattu, N. A. Test development: statistical 
aspects. Rev. educ. Res., 1942, 12, 542-549.— 
This brief article considers literature on factor 
analysis, reliability, validity, and the scoring aspects 
of test development. 64-item bibliography.—G. 
McHugh (Barnard). 

1260. Hinman, M. E. H. Items of the Binet 
Test as a prediction of reading ability. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1943, 13, 164.—Abstract. 

1261. Patterson, C. H. A note on concomitant 
changes in IQ in a pair of siblings. J. genet. Psychol., 
1943, 63, 307-309.—Fels Research Institute data 
seem to indicate a tendency toward co-temporal IQ 
gains and losses among siblings. Wallin’s data of 
multiple Binet retestings of a pair of siblings over a 
period of 14 years (see 15: 2400) are analyzed on this 
basis, and a certain degree of concomitance in IQ 
changes is demonstrated—R. B. Ammons (San 
Diego). 

1262. Peters, W. Istanbul ilk mekteplerinde 
yapilan test arastirmalari. Birinci rapor. (Test 
work with school children of Istanbul. First report.) 


Istanbul Univ. Yayinlar., 1940, No. 110, 197-200.— 
Administration of a Turkish translation of the 
Stanford-Binet test showed a normal distribution 
of IQ’s among 125 children, aged 9-11. 47% fell 
within 90 to 110 IQ. There was a close correlation 
between the child’s IQ and the parents’ occupation 
and education, although the problem was compli- 
cated because of cases of illiteracy in the parent 

eneration. In the Bourdon cancellation test the 

stanbul children proved to be lower in concentration 
than German children. By using the CAVD com- 
prehension test and dissected sentences, as well as a 
test in picture comprehension and the Rossolimo 
test of dissected pictures, it was found that for the 
majority of the children visual and verbal intelligence 
were correlated.—A. A. Rose (Smith). 

1263. Roody, S. I. The Plot Completion Test: 
for use in high schools by guidance counselors, 
school psychiatrists, and teachers of literature. J. 
exp. Educ., 1943, 12, 45-47.—The Plot Completion 
Test consists of 10 “plot germs,” each with 5 sug- 
gested endings from which the subject selects the 
one which he regards as most probable. If time 
permits, he chooses also the ending he thinks would 
make the best story and the one he regards as most 
advisable. Scoring keys are based on the judgment 
of 10 psychological specialists, checked by the 
answers of teachers of English, nurses, and other 
educated adults. The split half reliability coefficient, 
uncorrected, is .7168, and the index of reliability is 
.9138. By implication, the test reveals the subject's 
attitude toward his own life problems, and it may 
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also be used as a specific i point for sim 
lessons in mental hygiene—EZ. B. Mallory (wer 
lesley). 

1264. Smith, C. A. The correspondence between 
the internal and the external criterion in item selec- 
tion. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 13, 163.— 
Abstract. 

1265. Walker, K. F., Staines, R. G., & Kenna, 
J. C. p-tests and the concept of mental inertia. 
Character & Pers., 1943, 12, 32-45.—p-tests include 
creative effort tests, alternation tests, and such as 
the flicker test and the rate of tapping test. Evi- 
dence for the presence of mental inertia depends 
upon the presence of a g-factor running through all 
p-tests, but this evidence is not strong. Another 
factor which enters into the tests is designated as 
disposition-rigidity. Perseveration also depends 
upon degree of completion of the first activity and 
certain personality traits. 24-item bibliography.— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 
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1266. Alschuler, R. H., & Hattwick, L. A. Easel 
painting as an index of personality in preschool 
children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 616- 
626.—An intensive study was carried out with 
150 preschool children over a period of a year for the 
purpose of determining (1) if and in what ways the 
free activities of two-, three-, and four-year-old 
children with certain creative media—easel paints, 
crayons, blocks, and dramatic play—may be re- 
lated to and give insights into individual personal- 
ities; and (2) what generalized tendencies, if any, 
may be found between activities with these creative 
media and personality. A fairly consistent trend 
appeared which justified the belief that during this 
self-expressive phase of development children pri- 
marily behave as they feel. However the case 
studies show that even during the preschool years 
there are many exceptions where children have 
feelings which may be expressed in easel painting 
but which may not be receiving escape in more 
overt behavior.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

1267. Ames, L. B., & Iig, F. L. Variant behavior 
as revealed by the Gesell Developmental Examina- 
tion. J. genet. Psychol., 1943, 63, 273-305.—Fifty 
children at each of 7 age levels from 18 to 60 months 
were observed for variant behavior during the Gesell 
Developmental Examination, “‘variant” being taken 
to mean “not directed toward carrying out examina- 
tion tasks." Such behavior is classified into motor 
out-of-field behavior, verbal out-of-field behavior, 
reverted behavior, perseverative behavior, emotion- 
ally tangential behavior, and exploitive or original 
behavior. Analysis was made by type and age level. 
It is emphasized that variant behavior should be 
considered ‘‘not as mere ‘resistance’ behavior but as 
an integral and significant part of the child’s whole 
response, which often tells as much about the level 
of his behavior as do actual scoreable normative 
responses.” —R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 


1268. Andriola, J. Release of aggressions thro 
play therapy for a ten-year-old patient at a child 

idance clinic. Psychoanal. Rev., 1944, 31, 71-80.— 

his article summarizes the procedures used by a 
social worker in encouraging a child to release his 
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1269-1278 


aggressions toward his family during play therapy 
sessions.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

1269. Anthony, S. Study of person ae Sng 
adjustment in school children as diagnosed by : 
test of word-association. Character & Pers., 1943, 
12, 15-31.—The aims of the study were to test 
the usefulness of the word-ranking procedure as an 
indication of personality and adjustment and to 
determine the nature of motives producing the 
responses. Social conformity was found to be the 
main determinant of individual choice. Self-regard 
was the second general factor, and emotional se- 
curity, with slight statistical significance, was a 
third general factor—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1270. Geleerd, E. R. The analysis of a case of 
compulsive masturbation in a child. Psychoanal. 
ne 1943, 12, 520-540.—The psychoanalytic 

ndings are reported on a 7-year-old girl who 
masturbated constantly and overtly, with a discus- 
sion of the meaningfulness of this behavior to the 
child.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1271. Goodenough, F. L. Mental growth in the 
pease period. Nat. Parent-Teacher, 1943, 38, 

—9.—The indications of mental growth in preschool 
children that can be observed by parents are de- 
scribed. The relation of mental growth to mental 
health is discussed, with particular reference to the 
need for directing the child's activity into useful and 
healthful channels. High intelligence is not an asset 
to the individual or to society unless it is properly 
used.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

1272. Havighurst, R. J., & Davis, A. Child 
socialization and the school. Rev. educ. Res., 1943, 
13, 29-37.—The author reviews research dealing 
with (a) socialization of children outside of school, 
so far as this affects school behavior and (6) social- 
ization of the child in the culture of the school. 
Some of the topics considered are: socialization in 
the family, play group and nursery school, school 
groups, peer groups outside of school, social cliques, 
and early adult society. 66-item bibliography.— 
G. McHugh (Barnard). 

1273. House, R. W. The number of immature 
pupils found in a group of 176 children. J. educ. 
Res., 1943, 37, 205—-208.—Radiographs of the left 
hand and wrist were obtained from 176 failing pupils 
in grades 1, 2,and 3. Of this group 37% had skeletal 
ages less than their chronological ages, 54% had 
skeletal ages approximately the same as their 
chronological ages, and 9% had skeletal ages 10 
months or more in advance of their chronological 
ages.— M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1274. House, R. W. The stage of bodily matura- 
tion found in 318 first-grade pupils. J. educ. Res., 
1943, 37, 214-217.—Of the children used in this 
study 21% were at a stage of bodily maturation, as 
measured by X-rays of the wrist, 10 months or more 
below their chronological ages; normal maturation 
was found in 66%; maturation 10 months or more in 
excess of chronological age, in 13%—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

1275. Irwin, O. C., & Chen, H. P. Speech sound 
elements during the first year of life; a review of the 
literature. J. Speech Disorders, 1943, 8, 109-121.— 
Speech sounds during the first year of life have been 
reported in a number of studies. Results are briefly 
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summarized. Difficulties have arisen because of lack 
of uniform phonetic transcription and adequate 
experimental methodology. To fill in gaps in present 
experimental knowledge more time must be spent 
in development and use of adequate sampling meth- 
ods, in improving observer reliability, and in the 
use of adequate statistics in the analysis of data.— 
R. B. Ammons (San Diego). 

1276. Sperber, A. Uber den Dianakomplex der 
Miaidchen. (On the Diana complex in girls.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1943, 10, 65-78.—From memories 
of her own childhood together with similar retro- 
spections on the part of women friends and instances 
reported in published autobiographies of women as 
well as in popular fiction, the author concludes that 
at about the age of 8 years most girls go through a 
period marked by many fantasies of warlike deeds, 
accompanied by rejection of the idea of marriage 
and child bearing. For this syndrome the author 
proposes the name Diana complex. French sum- 
mary.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

1277. Ugurel-Semin, R. Cocukta fiziki kanuniyet 
veilliyet. (The child’s understanding of general 
laws and physical causality.) Istanbul Univ. Yayin- 
lar., 1940, No. 110, 207—211.—The lever test was 
used on children, 4-14 years of age, in Geneva and 
Istanbul, to investigate the child’s understanding of 
the law of equilibrium, his concept of physical 
causality, and the relation between foresight and 
explanation of the effect of balance. The agreement 
between the Swiss and Turkish children shows that, 
regardless of environmental influences, all children 
go through the egocentric stage before reaching 
rational thinking. Minor discrepancies arise after 
the decline of egocentricity (about 6-7 years) before 
children arrive at the discovery of the law of equi- 
librium at about 10-11 years of age.—A. A. Rose 
(Smith). 

1278. Valentine, C. W. Adolescence and some 
problems of youth training. Nature, Lond., 1943, 
152, 122-124.—‘There is general agreement that 
some of the main characteristics of adolescence, es- 
pecially the instability of emotions and impulses, 
are closely connected with, if not entirely dependent 
upon, the maturing of sex.” This conclusion is 
derived from questionnaire results. In connection 
with this finding, a fact which is often overlooked 
is the variability of age of sexual maturation among 
adolescents. The main sources of trouble accom- 
panying sexual maturation are an intense self-con- 
sciousness, unhappy relations with naive parents, 
and general struggles with doubt about religion, 
sexual experiences, and social evils in general. 
Worries over homosexual “crushes” were less in co- 
educational groups. The author has found that dis- 
cussing adolescent problems with adolescent groups 
greatly lowers the amount of distress and inner 
conflicts which ordinarily arise through common 
adolescent misunderstandings. Particularly should 
the plain facts of sex development be openly dis- 
cussed. When home life is satisfactory, club affilia- 
tions have no relationship with either delinquency 
or good adjustment.—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1005, 1012, 1054, 1061, 1062, 


1078 1117, 1136, 1140, 1145, 1153, 1155, 1164, 
1172, 1179, 1180, 1211, 1216, 1262. | 
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